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Hasbrouck Institute 


CHAS. C. STIMETS, Principal. 
Directors :} HORACE C. WAIT, Vice-Principal. 


Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 20, 1893. 


To the American Book Company, 

Gentlemen : 

We the undersigned, members 
of the Classical Department of Has- 
brouck Institute, respectfully ask 
whether you would accept our ——-———— 
Anabasis in exchange for Harper and 
Wallace's, published by yourselves? 
Our faculty have decided to use Harper's 
Texts exclusively in future. 

We are so delighted with Harper's 
Caesar and Harper's Vergil that we 
would like to have the Anabasis also. 
We are glad to learn that a Cicero of 
the same series is soon to be published. 

(Signed) 
Henry Albers Edwin H. Whitehead 
W. L. McDermott 
Bert Gilson 


Dr. Hareer’s Invucrive Ccassicat Series. 
An Inductive Latin Primer. - - $1.00 | An Inductive Greek Method,- - $1.00 
An Inductive Latin Method, - 1,00| Ano Inductive Greek Primer (In press.) 
Harper & Tolman’s Cesar, - - 1,20| Exercises in Greek Prose ) Comnpen- 


Henry P. Whitehead |. 


ALWAYS LEADING 


In City, Public and Private Schools. In Country, Public and Private Schools. 
In Parochial Schools. 


Brooks's Celebrated Mathematical Series 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 
Embracing oueey mathematical step from Primary Arithmetic to S 


nometry. Simple and thorough, coretaly graded, and always adhe 
who have used the books a year in their class work. 


BROOKS’S NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 

BROOK’S UNION ARITHMETICS. 2 books. 

BROOK’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
BROOKS’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY 

BROOK’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 

BROOKS’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 

BROOKS’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


erical Trigo- 
to by teachers 


4 books. 





MAGILL’S READING FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
MAGILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS: 
VOLUME L, contains two interesting stories, “Le Piano de Jeanne” and “ Qui Perd 
Gagne,” by the distinguished author and critic, 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY, 


hly esteemed as a litterateur, dramatic critic, and lecturer in peqnes for 
ve <a and who only needs to be better known in America to be high- 


wane L— pon 
e past twen 
ly Te we here. 





I f of great } literary merit and high moral purpose, 
givinga picture of Breach 5 provincial life, entitled “‘ Sur la Pente,” by 


. MADAME DE WITT (Nee GUIZOT), 
o ‘nly — wae omee of the emtaoes Siteston and sytoomen, M. Guizot, a poteminees 


ter, and one 0’ omen of present a" 
Vouumr IIL ae +2... a story of dee interest, cberminely written, an ar, 
La Fille Clementine ou le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de’ Institut,” 


ANATOLE FRANCE, 
one of the best known of the authors and critics of the literary Paris of the present day » 
and of whom this —_ may — to be the master piece. 
Other volumes eac' 2 ae ing one distinguished living French author, will follow 
these three in rapid successi: 


The grammar is written and the Reading Series is edited and annotated by 


Harper & Miller's Vergil, 4 be : EDWARD H. MACILL, A.M., LL.D., 
. E ” - Ex- ident and Professor of French in Swarthmore college. The series embodies 
—. & Miller" s Vergil | and Be- wr my & Wallace's Xenophon’ : sso | met ~~ 4 successfully by Dr. Magill in his class-work. 


Other volumes in preparation, 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


New Yorx Cinciwwati Cuicaco Portianp, Ore 





For particulars, address, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, . PHILADELPHIA. 





A NEW WORK ADDED TO THE 


FAMOUS “STUDENTS SERIES.” 





A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B. c.—180 A. D.), 
Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Introduction price, $1.25. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
“The Student’s Series.”) 


By. J. B. 
Illustrated. Pp. viii., 638. 
In 


(The Student’s Roman Empire. 


This carefully prepared work, covering a period of Roman History which is of all periods perhaps the most 


important, bridges the gap between the Student’s Liddell and the Student’s Gibbon. 


It is well known that there 


has been felt for a long time the need of such a history as this for use in Universities and Schools, but nothing 


has heretofore appeared which could reasonably claim to fill this much-felt want. 


The author has written 


directly from original sources and has presented in a clear and interesting style the political, military, and 
social history of the Empire from its foundation to the death of Marcus Aurelius, together with chapters on 
Roman Art, Life at Rome, Manners of Women, Houses, Baths, the Circus Maximus, and other interesting 


matters appropriate to the subject. 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Illustrated Bulletin of School Books, with terms for introduction and exchange. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


apy thang L. KCEBINS CO., 


(Successors to 


Science DrEPtT., Nat’. 
SCHOOL FuR’s Co., 


Estab. 1871.) 

179 & 181 Lake &t., 
CHICAGO. 
Makers of 

PHYSICAL and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 
New traectan Lan- 
terns, etc. 


t@wrCatalogues free 
to teachers. 


Mention this paper. 








LONDON. 


PERRY & F ag Est. 1824. 


Largest and Oldest Pen — In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 





Neon . 
world Bend fr Catalogue 
De Walaus St, Phila., Pa 


4B BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
 pmeereccreraseties BELLS 


Price and Terms Free. Name thi 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satu- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WEUF Tio? Rv. HEE" 


Description and prices on Pa al 


BARNES ¥ INKi 


Do you Teach Drawing ? ‘Nos. for acts, 
- Then you 
DENT. 








should subscribe for THE AR TU- 
} Second gene uatine with Oct. No. in Nos 
Vols. 1 and 2 read ah; postpaid, for $1.00. Bound, 
1.75. ERNEST K AUF rr PD iteetor. The Chautauqua 
lety of Fine Arts, Editor, 142 W. 23d St., New York. 


SHORTHAND wc. 





ish taught by Mail, 
AFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


To learn how to train children for American Citizenship, sludy : 


Peon PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. 3» ™gi!, postpaid 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of the home, 
the school and their country in a compact and interesting form. 


§/THE MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE. 


Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. 
‘THE « PRIMER” and the ««MANUAL OF THE SALUTE.” 
Remit by postage stampsto Col, GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., how’ York City. 


By mail, postpaid, 3 cents 


Teqether, by 
> 10 cts. 





The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of pupils at 
the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by P. 
Herr ey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- 
liarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copics, half 
price ; examination copy to teachers, Free. Address: 

BIGLOW & COMPANY. Publishers, 

2 Broad Street, New York. 

Please mention this paper and your school. 





SHORTHAND. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: “* It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 

“ Manual” (46c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
the New Yor Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, 
a ry Blas) N.Y. 
KE Lessons (day 
litan School of Shorthan 


i ‘oot: % 
ve., cor. 17th St. Circulars f. 


Metro 
Fifth 





‘¢ PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS.”? By Jeannette R. 


Grecory, of St. 
Louis, is just what the name implies—a book filled 
with valuable suegestions and embracing a connected 
program for forty weeks’ work, together with talks, 
stories, and illustrations which make it by far the 
most desirable reference book x pub.ished in the 
interest of kindergarten work. For sale by 
EDW. P. WEST, 1912 E. Grand Av., St. Louis, Mo, 
Price $3.00 per Copy. Special terms for clubs 
of five. Send for circular containing synopsis. 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 

















Please send for catalogue and price list. 
orrespondence solicited. 


or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s & 


Graded 
Lists for 
School Li- 
braries, and Topica? 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, _ readers 
reference. 
in the hands of hrs book- 


APPLETONS’ 
LIBRARY 
LISTS nee. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
“*French, with or without a Master.” 1 vol. 
$1.00. I you know some French subscribe to ** Le 
Francais” ‘$2. oo per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, sketches, 
c., also exercises which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cf the Berlitz School of 

Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Beruitz & Co., MADISON SQUARE, N. Y. 








ALL 
STUDY -.-. 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation iat 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World's 
Fair, Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for profitable pub- 
lic lectures or private talks. 


Catalogues J B COLT & CO. 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 





ENTERTA 
HOME INSTRUCTION 


MALLISTER 


OPTICIAN 
49 NASSAUS!) 5 
NEW YORK. 


SUNDAY Scnoot WwoRK. 


EGES 
COLLE a ES 





A ented LANTERNS STEREOPTICONS 


PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 








Every 


hingtrteSchools 


FURNISHED BY 


Peckham, Little & Co. 


56 READE STREET N.Y 








KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN &Cv. 


East 14th STREET, | } 
New YorE. 


AND SCHOOL { 
SUPPLIES. 





“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth == ror sues. Dustless Crayons 


‘“‘Indian Head”’ Slate, 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Ete. 


76 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


Dustless Erasers, 


‘*Penn’s” Ink 
Send for Catalogues. 


215 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 





JE STERBROOK'S eases ) ~<a 


No. 333. 


PENS. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333: 444, 


128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by ali Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., X.Y. 
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o’ only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful a any Ging, I have 
seen ARTHUR Foote. 


A welcome relief from our is sent difficulties, 
Ws. H. SHERWOOD. 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
MIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently qos. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the ran problem. 
. MOLLENHAUER,. 


Delightfully clear, pecans Wir. 


Plainly expressed and easi!y understood. 
Jos. H. Grrrines. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.“ 
—PRICE, $2.00.- — 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.., 
Cincinvati—New York—Chicago 








MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


GENERAL NoTes. TRAINING FoR “ TELLING BY Ear,” 
by W. G. McNavoutT. A PLEA For THE USE OF THE 
STAFF resets IN SCHOOLS, by 8. M. CrosBiz, PUPmL 


AMINATION IN PRACTICAL. MUSIC 
Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. Loxpon SunNDaY 
ScHOOL *s CONCERT. MUSIC (in both NotTa- 


TIONS). “‘CHRISTMAS Time,” Two-part Song, By B. 
MANSELL RaMSEY. “THE WASSAIL SONG, e ‘Christ. 
mas Carol, arran for two Trebles. “THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE,” Unison Song, by 8S. C. Cooke. 

Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 


The music will also be sold separately, price sc 


4 Specimen Copy will be sent free to teachers on 
application, 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 








eae a ET EN ties MEW YORE 
Address publishers of this paper " 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
5 CO-OPERATIVE AOSUGIRTION “cwcaco. 
TEACHER EH CHICACO. 


Established in 188 


Positions filled, 2300. 


See«s Teachers who 


are ambitious ay advancement rather than those without positions. 





Union School Bureau 


Registers the best teachers. Charges 
No Advance Registration Fee, 
postage only ; dut depends on Actual results. 


3312 Positions Filled. Firat year salaries amount to $2,165,202.00. 
(2 Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. {4th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York; 
g St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.: 
Hartford, Ct.: 120}¢ So. Sprin 


FREE. 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
132) First St., Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking gute and | Address C, 
those wishing a ge at an 


increased salary. 


B. 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) 


RUGGLES 2 CO., 
Room C: 237 Vine St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





FOR 


Schools 


Peters’ Burrowes’ 
Piano Primer. 


T pi oes ect Piano Paw 

for Pratt tuiion ~ Vy oat 
, 50 cents, 

Boards 4 40 cents. 


“Kinkel’s Copy 
Book.” 


A ed of instruction’ by 
me = y de- 
to assist memory 

nigel 75 cents. 


“Tobe’s Catechism 
of Music.” 


A clear, concise and correct explanation of me 
theory of music. Boards, 50 cts. Paper, 40 


FOR 


‘| eachers 


“How Shall I Teach? 


Ilustrates Dr. Lowell Mason's celebrated system of 
instruction. Price, 38 cents. 


“Pestalozzian Music Teacher,” 


An inductive class instructor in Nm ay muste. 
Discusses form, number, Tatton 
Otek thet” rel to 


grammar, psycholog 
Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


(rer 
Ditsonk 
y G0 








UB ete., 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. H. DIT8ON & CO.,N. Y. J. E.DITSON & OO., PHILA, 


WANTED TEACHERS 


ay) For public schools, private 

7) cial schools in the West, East, a aod 
South. Male and Female. Also for spec) 
studies, music, drawing, manual traning, ete. 
















Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We bav 
the past year in the state of New York alone, and sixty five peaitions in different states for 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to begin atonce. Now Is THE 


Harlan P, French, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


Send stamp for Application Form. 


e secured over one hundred positions during 
aduates of the 
ME TO REGISTER. 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Always receives many calls for 
teachers during the months of 


August and September by telegraph as well as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled quickly. 


Teachers with good preparation or good records are now in demand. 


dress 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
Schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
1so Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Vorx Crry 





chermerhorn’s ‘ Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, addres: 
Teachers’ C tive Association, 7o D St. 
Chicago. Orviite Brewer, Manager. 


Address Teer AMET Cap 


Eitor $choel Goard Journal 


Mass., Boston, 162 Boylston St. 


HELEN F. BLANEY, Director. 


Union Institute of Arts. 
For Fine and Industrial Art Education. Also 
Norma! Art Lessons, for Public or Private 
Schools, given by mail—Circulars. 











All fair business is of mutual benefit. Whee 
you buy a beek, or article ef dress the selier 
makes a small prefit. You get material for eul- 
ture of mind or shelter of body, Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit yeu. Mention 
this paper and se benefit us. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











RAHAI1’S System of SHORT- 
HAND is taught in 





P 


ubl 


chools 








S 


ic 


In New York; Pittsburg, Allegheny ; Trenton, N. J. ; 
Lowell, Wob arn, Mass. ; Plattsburgh, 


For circulars address, A. J. GRAHAM, 744 B’dway, New York 


N. ¥.; Canton, —* 


Milwaukee, 
Wis 





== 
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What Is Vitalized Phosphites? 


4 It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-biain and wheat germ, An essential food to alt 
* who work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaming Isfe and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, preven/s debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Druggists or by mail, $1. Be sure the label has this signaturefa¥~ a 
No Alkalies IV sg MAPS 


Other Chemicals |(E/* NPMm BLACKBOARDS ht iii 
ag lacagh ee” SCHOOL DESKS Mlcestion 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa Al Hah of : 
AL which is absolutely School Supplies. | Worsford’s Acid Phosphate 
bi pure and soluble. ; ——— 

RUUD theecrength nf Conse inca 2. Potter & Putnam Is the most effective and agree- 


Saga, ond ts far tance eoee cetyl b 44 E. rgth St, {able remedy in existence for 


nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. Views : ° . ° : 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY beer ees New York.| Preventing indigestion, and re- 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. FST FACILITIES FOR supplying venchera, alk de lieving those diseases arising 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass) gnochaensnSoet aiiatinnaee se **'| from a disordered stomach. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,)| >. w. w. casaner, springteta 


Mass., says: ‘‘1 value it as an excel- 
The Most Perfect Pens Made, lent preventative of indigestion, and 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


a pleasant acidulated drink when 
His Celebrated Numbers 


properly diluted with water, and 
303, 404, 604E.F., 351, GOIE.F., 170, | sweetened.” 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS. 1878 and 1889. 


Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group So. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. | Aumlord Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 
RVVEVVVASVSEVSVVUVUseE Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Scientific Apparatus For sale by all Druggists 
at Special Prices. a 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
. . W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
Owing to the fact of having an unusually large and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


stock, we have decided to offer (temporarily) oWet OS S.. Bee 
LONG LIFE 


BEST SERVICE 


























$ 

$ 

special inducements to colleges and schools, in the 
way of low cash prices for Physical, Electrical, 
Chemical, Microscopical, Mathematical, Projection BEAUTIFUL WORK 
; and general Scientific Apparatus. ARE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
Intending buyers will kindly communicate ° 

with us at ti cnt lists of iaiaibie: so Cal igraph 
that we can submit special estimates. . 
This offer will be withdrawn so soon as the Typewriter. 
desired reduction in stock is accomplished. ’ 

| Abridged catalogue No. 219 mailed free. 


QUEEN & CO.., (Incorporated) 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Five Awards granted us at the World's Fair. 





aii lai ila n erent maaan 


ant & Stratton Business College, Chi RS I een, 
_ae COURSE, E, ENGLISH COURSE, St SHORTH lege, Cihicago, The American Writing Machine Co. 


dress, 7 Wasnixeton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARGEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! Hartford,.Conn. 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 
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the senate?” isa question for school 
and teacher. “ As the children now 
are, so will the sovereigns soon be, ” 
said Horace Mann. /JWé£il the people 
be sovereigns when these children 
shall have grown to maturity, or will 
boss rule and class rule have developed to such power 
as to make republicanism a mere name? “As is your 
constituency, so will be your representation.” What 
sort of a future constituency are the schools of our 
country preparing? Are our growing boys learning 
the lesson of “eternal vigilance”? Will they regard 
the duty of an intelligent vote as a solemn thing when 
their part comes to be played? What is the history 
class dotnmg toward the preparation of far-sighted and 
loyal citizens? 





> 


What does Comenius mean by “the nearest things’ 
when he says, “ Knowledge of the nearest things should 
be acquired first, then that of those further off”? Does 
he mean that the baby should study his cradle and the 
child his seat at school? Is there anything nearer than 
these ? Nearer to the heart, the interest, the needs of 
daily growth? Is it bodily nearness that is meant or 
psychologic nearness? May not the bird in the sky be 
a nearer thing to the pupil’s mind than the open gram- 
mar in his lap? Isnot the hut of the Laplander nearer 
than the Corinthian column in his drawing book? Are 
not the pennies he spent yesterday nearer than the 
weary sticks he must dawdle with to-day for the thou- 
sandth time? What is nearness? 

. 

“What are the principles of education?” said one 
teacher to another, after both had been teaching ten 
years. “I don’t know,” replied the other. “I seethem 
stated occasionally in the educational papers, but I don’t 
see that they have much to do with the work, so I have 
not paid much attention to them.” It would be well to 
know in what proportion of schools and systems of 
schools such professional torpidity as this prevails. 
The fault is inthe supervision. Examining classes and 
taking attendance reports will never teach teachers 
what the principles of education are. Such supervis- 
ion makes mechanical schools, and holds back the whole 
tide of pedagogical advancement. Joseph Payne says: 

“Education can never take its proper rank ameng the 
learned professions until teachers see that there are 
really principles of education, and that it is their duty 
to study them.” 


“If I had five sons and five daughters, with means 
of educating only half of my family, I should educate 
the daughters,” said a thoughtful man not long ago. 
Men supply the material side of the home. A trade 
will earn money to do this. Butthe mother makes the 
moral and esthetic atmosphere in which the children 
grow up. Spirit modifies form, and the humblest home 
may be refined, and beautiful, too, in its way. This was 
the thought back of the remark above quoted. Grow- 
ing girls affect the home almost as strongly as the 
mother. Teachers can reach homes and refine them 
through these hopeful and zealous young spirits. The 
new education includes ways and means of doing this 
that alone make it worthy thatall teachers should study 


it. 
> 


It is said of the teacher’s profession that it is too 
often used merely as a stepping-stone to a more lucra- 
tive post. The day surely is not distant when this need 
no longer be. The tax-paying parent perceives more 
and more clearly the real nature of the teacher’s work, 
and the vital necessity of the school process being di- 
rected by real teachers. 

It is inspiring, indeed, to read of great teachers in the 
past who so loved their life-task that the question of 
remuneration hardly rose above the horizon of their 
thought. These men were martyrs. The conditions 
under which they labored demanded the unselfish ser- 
vice which they gave. The times were poor. The 
higher functions of the child-school were unheard of, 
except as whispered prophecies in the hearts of a few. 
The teacher's post in those days was often reserved for 
unfortunates who were incapacitated by age or infirm- 
ity for pursuits considered to require an ordinary de- 
gree of ability. An instance is recorded, in the quaint 
poetry of village lore, where an aged dame, so loaded 
with her years that she proved no longer competent at 
tending the village geese, was, as a final measure of 
economy, given charge of the village school. 

Perhaps wrapped up in the simple chronicle there 
was a poem, indeed. It may be that in this crooning, 
white-haired soul, a troop of trusting babies found an 
open gate to the simple ways of God. But we judge the 
kirchenrath of the village regarded the matter from an- 
other standpoint. 

Those old days are gone by. The world, grown rich 
and practical in all things, is slowly coming toa recog- 
nition of the teacher. It comes faster as the teacher 
asserts herself, her needs, and her rights. It were im- 
becile to become martyr for the enjoyment of martyr- 
dom. The great Pestalozzi went hungry along with 
his young charges; the world was poor. To-day the 
children don’t so often go hungry—physically ; the 
world is rich, It is for teachers to put forth their 
claims and those of the children. Advance the salary 
line !—J/nterstate School Review. 
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Criticism of Pupils. 


Some months ago the writer visited a school and sat 
down while the Third Reader class was “ going through 
the motions,” They all stood in line, held their books 
in their left hands, and made a fine show; there was 
good material there certainly. 

A paragraph was given to Mary, and she read it, hav- 
ing evidently studied it with care. As soon as she had 
finished, every other pupil raised his hand. The teacher 
began at the head. 

“Well, John.” 

“Didn't stop long enough after “ portion.” 

“ Well, Henry.” 

Didn’t let her voice fall at “ action.” 

Every pupil had something to say; their criticisms 
having been made, the teacher said : 

“ Let John try it.” 

After John’s rendering of the paragraph hands rose 
along the line as before. The same dreary round of 
“Well, Henry,” “Well, Thomas,” followed. 

I could not help but be certain that most of the pu- 
pils had absolutely seen no faults; but it was a way 
that teacher had to demand that a fault be pointed out, 
and so faults were found. One lazy pupil said each 
time when his turn came to find fault, he agreed with the 
fault finding of the preceding pupil, thus, “ That’s just 
what I was going to say. 

The teacher who practices this device makes a great 
mistake ; the one who invented it should have a leather 
medal and go tothe foot. It is entirely unworthy the 
professional teacher. It is followed to keep the pupils 
looking on their books. It is a lazy teacher's device ; 
it is an improper device ? it is unworthy to be continued 
beyond the r9th century. After this century has ex- 
pired let it be no longer known in the school-rooms of 
America. 

At the Martha’s Vineyard summer institute, that 
prince of teachers, Prof.C. W. Emerson, of the School 
of Oratory in Boston gave lessons in reading; and 
when a pupil had read a paragraph he asked the ques- 
tion: 

“Shall we point out the faults?” 

“No, no,” arose at once from all parts of the room. 

“It may be laid down asa rule rarely, very rarely, 
to bedeparted from, that a pupil’s faults are not to be 
pointed out,”’ added this superb teacher. 

There are many teachers doubtless who will stand 
aghast at this statement ; their chief business has been 
the pointing out of errors. 

False syntax used to forma great part of the gram- 
mar, but every grammar maker deplored the vitiated 
taste that demanded erroneous sentences to look at 
rather than perfect ones. Some teachers have put 
wrong spellings on the blackboard and asked pupils to 
correct them, hoping thus to teach the correct forms of 
words. How would it do to furnish a pupil with a mul- 
tiplication table in which it was asserted that 3 x 4=13, 
7 x9=82, and so on; or a history in which the discov- 
ery of America is put down as 1140? 

“What shall we do when the pupil makes a mistake ?” 
the teacher cries. The pupil must study up the pro- 
nunciation of the words so he knows that part; the 
teacher must then see that he has some ideal as to the 
way the paragraph shouldsound when read. It is upon 
this ideal that the teacher must work. 

To illustrate this, suppose the pupil is shown a chair, and 
it is then put away and the’pupil asked to draw it. He 
produces a picture in which the seat is too high in pro- 
portion to the back. Now what must be done? The 
drawing teacher (if he is a real teacher) will ask him to 
examine the chair and draw again. After a time the 
proportions are mastered ; then the question comes as 
to “values ”; this is the artistic work ; it demands feel- 
ing, but feeling is based on comprehension. More study 
of the chair is demanded. 

It is so in reading. The pupil must have an ideal and 
labor towards that ideal. The teacher must aid in 
forming and attaining that ideal. Let “The Old Clock 
on the Stairs” be taken, and one pupil stand before the 
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class and deliver the first stanza. The teacher then 
talks about it, awakens the imagination, and lets the 
pupil practice it at home. At the next lesson he calls 
for the stanza again. Day after day he attempts to 
create an ideal of the way it will sound when it is prop- 
erly delivered. This piece of poetry*well mastered will 
react on all the other reading ; it will uplift all the other 
reading. All education demands two things: knowl- 
edge and the forming of ideals ; the, former the pupil 
can get by himself, the latter needs a teacher. . The 
ordinary criticism then is useless and harmfuk Look 
at aclass that has been criticised in the way pointed 
out at the beginning; see howall interest has died out. 
By all means let this method be laidaside and a rational, 
scientific method take its place. 


» 
Making Use of Pupils. 


By E. E. K. 


The practice of employing pupils to run errands and 
do teacher’s work to the neglect of their studies is per- 
nicious in the extreme and has led to some justly strict 
regulations against it. There is a legitimate extent, 
however, to which the school may make use of the pupil 
while educating him. 

The pupil has special gifts which the school may em- 
ploy in its own service, while at the same time giving 
him vast encouragement in their improvement. The 
pupil has odd minutes between school exercises, in the 
most compact courses, and they should be turned to 
public advantage, training him to love of the school 
precincts, interest in the common life of the school, 
activity for the general good, and economy of time. 
There is also time to spare out of school for these 
highly educative labors, only the teacher should be 
careful not to rob the home by asking too much of this 
outside work. 

There are even lesson hours whose products may and 
should enrich the school. Our Sloyd series and our 
series on School-Made Apparatus illustrate this. Even 
the penmanship hour may be utilized. Where merit 
cards are used, why should they not be manufactured, 
in the highest classes by the most expert penman (or 
contributed by some young owner of a printing press) ? 
Why should not the teacher's rolls be written and other 
similar work be done by pupils as exercises in penman- 
ship ? 

If the teacher wants to use any of the illustrations in 
Tue Journat for distribution among her pupils, why 
not have them carefully traced on suitable paper by 
pupils capable of doing it well—or even by older broth- 
ers and sisters who may be more than willing to help at 
home? The more the home willingly does for the 
school, the more it will sympathize in the teacher’s 
efforts. 

In the schools of La Porte, Ind., if a primary class 
wants material that a grammar class can make, it sends 
up a written order, in due business form and the mate- 
rial is manufactured and delivered with corresponding 
business forms. Sometimes material is wanted in gram- 
mar classes which is of so simple manufacture that to 
make it would not educate the pupils who wish to use it. 
Then the primary class has an opportunity of balancing 
accounts. Sometimes when this opportunity does not 
occur before the class is disrupted by promotion (co- 
partnership dissolved) a testimonial of gratitude to 
which each pupil contributes some part is prepared by 
the debtor firm and sent to the creditor firm. 


¥ 


Knowledge concerning the actual and practical duties 
of citizenship should be made compulsory upon every 
person admitted to the full privileges of citizenship, 
whether alien or native born. The American public 
school should give a first and large place to a course of 
instruction designed to impart such knowledge. It 
should be understood that if it fails here it fails at an 
essential and vital point. 
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History Teaching. 
By Mrs. LeRoy F. Lewis. 


In teaching history we aim to impart information as 
to what has been accomplished in the world by men and 
nations ; to train to citizenship by helping the pupils to 
realize what has been already done to establish liberty 
among the nations of the earth, to realize the stress and 
hardship which the founders of our own nation patiently 
and willingly bore for the sake of establishing first a 
community with freedom of worship, and, later, an in- 
dependent government. 

The pupils must realize that they are to maintain the 
government of the future, and that future leaders of 
reform are now amid the ranks of the school children 
of to-day. We seek, by presenting the varied scenes of 
the past, each with its appropriate setting of local cus- 
tom, and with its local coloring, to make the actors live 
again in the imagination of the pupil, and thus to rouse 
the same emotions which urged men of old to heroic 
deeds. 

But the element of chief consequence in the study of 
history is the ethical element. As Goldwin Smith says, 
this must be supplied by simple narrative history, writ- 
ten picturesquely and tothe heart. ‘ Without the train- 
ing of right sympathies and pure affections,” he contin- 
ues, “no system of education can be perfect. The 
most highly developed power of the pure intellect will 
make a great thinker, but it will not make a great man. 
Statesmen formed by such education would be utterly 
wanting in emotion, and in the power of kindling or 
guiding it in others. They would be wanting in the as- 
pirations which move men to do great things.” To 
meet this want we supply biographies of great men, not 
merely the biographies of our own countrymen, but of 
the world’s great leaders and teachers. They should learn 
of Moses and of Socrates as well as of Columbus, Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln, for we are inclined to forget that 
unless we broaden our pupils’ horizon they do not get 
the true view of men and events. 

The pupil should search for historical facts, should 
compare these carefully, and seek to know their causes, 
and then he should be trained to express the results of 
his investigations in clear, correct language. 

The study of history will thus tend to the general 
culture of its students. Through its aids—physical ge- 
ography, archeology, philology, and ethnology—new 
fields are opened to exploration. A love for good read- 
ing will be cultivated, and entertainment will accompany 
instruction. Are we, as teachers, making the fullest use 
possible of materials at hand ? 

_ The child’s love of stories is the earliest manifesta- 
tion of historic interest, and should be wisely cultivated. 
Tales from the Old Testament, selections from Homer, 
tales from Shakespeare, stories of the Pilgrims, of the 
Indians and Quakers, and of great men should be skil- 
fully told, and afterward reproduced by the children. 
In the telling is an opportunity for the explanation of 
new words and expressions, and in the reproduction is 
an opportunity for the cultivation of the art of expres- 
sion. That the careful explanation of new terms, and 
{frequent practice in the art of expression are necessary 
may be gathered from the following answers taken 
from examination papers, written by grammar school 
pupils (not in Brooklyn): 

“ By Civil Service Reform is meant that people should 
be allowed to serve God in His own way.” 

“The third colony foundered was New Haven.” 

“The Speedwell needed atonement and was after- 
ward redeemed.” 

“Aaron Burr invented the cotton gin and sailed the 
first steamboat up the Hudson.” 

“Washington was made commander-in-chief and in- 
fested Boston.” 

“The Stamp act required that all paper such as Al- 
manacs should be printed on stamped paper.” 

“André was suspected while passing through the 
American lines and arrested, and the papers were found 
in the heels of his boots and killed.” 
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Fo pa met his death bravely though he detested the 
mode.” 

“New Haven was planted under John Winthrop and 
John Davenport.” 

“ Grant sat down to besiege the city.” 

“Starvation was an every day occurrence before the 
Revolution.” 

“ The Confederate army was so shaken up that Lee 
ordered them to go West. Grant followed them close 
behind, and Lee, knowing that he would be defeated, 
was glad to be asked to surrender.” 

““What were the Netherlands?” 

Ans. “ Uncivilized negroes.” 

Children love pictures as well as stories, and their 
fondness for photographs and printsof all kinds may be 
used to advantage bythe teacher of history. Take pic- 
tures to the class ; encourage the children to look for 
pictures which will illustrate the story told, or the sub- 
ject to be learned. Should Moses be the subject let the 
pupils see pictures of the Nile with its tall reeds, of the 
feathery palms along its banks, of the sphinx, the pyra- 
mids, the obelisks, of some great temple which might 
have been the school where Moses studied, of the 
haughty kings, as shown by their portrait statues, of 
the hordes of weary slaves, toiling at brick making, or 
hauling the immense stone from the quarries, and of 
the massive ruins which now remain. Let them see 
also a picture of Angelo’s Moses that the great sculpt- 
or’s conception of the great lawgiver may have its influ- 
ence. 

If photographs are found too expensive pictures cut 
from papers and magazines will answer the same pur- 
pose. “Stonewall” Jackson may be the subject of one 
card; pictures of his birthplace, his father’s portrait, 
his own at the age of twenty-four, and again in middle 
life, his home, his burial place, the monument erected 
at Chancellorsville where he fell, his monument in Rich- 
mond, and a picture of his war horse, “‘ Old Sorrel,” may 
be grouped with this. Such a group may be pasted on 
one large card. Use the backs of pads. Let pupils 
collect, arrange, and paste the pictures. 

Thus with but little trouble and with no expense an 
added interest may be given to the subject. 

The drawing of outline maps, to be filled in by the 
pupils from time to time, is another aid in impressing 
localities upon a pupil’s mind. Map-drawing upon the 
blackboard by the pupils is found by some teachers to 
useful. 

Representing the physical features of a country sug- 
gests the historical. 

Some teachers prefer to furnish their pupils with cor- 
rect outline maps, only requiring careful work ir the 
filling in. 

Supplementary reading may be made very helpful. 
There are the American History stories, by Mara L. 
Pratt, The Story of Liberty, Building the Nation, Boy 
Heroes, Some of the Spinning-wheel stories, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Church’s Old World 
Heroes, Stories of Colonial Days, and those poems of 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, and Longfellow which have a 
historic interest or are burning with patriotism. 
National songs should be read and learned. How many 
Americans there are in the community who cannot re- 
peat the lines of Our National Hymn, nor of The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Each school might have several sets of books adapted 
to the age of the pupils and selected with reference to 
the work in history. These the pupils should read for 
their entertainment as well as profit. Variety may be 
secured by a system of exchange by classes of one 
school, and by one school with arother. 

Pupils should be taught how to use a dictionary and 
how to consult books of reference. Both teachers and 
pupils should make use of the public libraries that are 
accessible in their locality. It has been well said that 
history, like charity begins at home and that it would 
certainly be an excellent thing for the development of 
historical science in America if teachers in our public 
schools would cultivate the historical spirit in their 
pupils with special reference to the local environment 
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and that the most natural éntrance to a knowledge of 
the world’s history is from a local environment through 
widening circles of interest, until, from the rising 
ground of the present, the broad horizon of the past 
comes clearly into view. I quote one more sentence 
upon this subject: “A study of the community will 
serve to connect that community not only with the 
origin and growth of the state and nation, but with the 
mother country, the German fatherland, with village 
communities throughout the Aryan world.” A multi- 
tude of historical associations gathers about the inter- 
esting landmarks which may be visited by the pupils 
themselves. 

An interesting essay upon the local landmarks of 
Brooklyn was read at the graduating exercises of the 
high schools some time ago. I take from it the follow- 
ing description : 

“Among the mute witnesses of the heroic age is a 
one-story house near the foot of Meekeravenue, These 
cellar walls are four feet thick and in the 17th century 
they withstood the attacks of hostile Indians. From 
these very port-holes, now stuffed with straw, six savage 
marauders were surprised, and shot by the brave Mrs. 
Duryea.” A visit to this house it seems to be, would be 
an object lesson upon early Indian warfare likely to be 
remembered. Let the pupils visit the nearest fort or 
battle ground, make inquiries about it, read up, and then 
write their accounts of it. 

Relics that can be seen in museums serve to attach a 
living interest to what is read and studied in books. 

If the teachers in a grammar school whe teach the 
subject of American history would meet occasionally 
to plan out the supplementary reading, to exchange 
the material each has secured for illustrative pur- 
poses, to talk over what has been done in each class in 
the way of research by the pupils themselves, they 
would get help and inspiration from each other. But 
a better arrangement would be to put the history 
classes in charge of special teachers. Let the teacher 
responsible for history carefully arrange oral work to 
be done in classes below the sixth grammar grade, at 
which point, according to the present course of study, 
the text-book isintroduced. She can so plan the work of 
each grade that no time will be wasted ; she will know 
what the pupils have been taught, what they have read, 
and what they have seen.and studied for themselves. 
The work in history will be continuous and not frag- 
mentary. 

In the higher grades, some attention may be given to 
contemporaneous events occurring in other countries. 
By this treatment the course of history in our gram- 
mar schools may be enriched if not shortened. 


¥ 
Some Old Words of Col. Parker’s. 


“The richest fruitage of the past is the ability to 
move forward, and the essential condition of progress 
is freedom—freedom-to grow and help others to 
grow. What superintendent is not hampered? The 
teacher who is looking out tor a re-election can’t ad- 
vance. The principal with one eye on a book publish- 
ing house can’t carry his school forward. A teacher 
chained to examinations can't be free. Our great bat- 
tle is for freedom ; freedom from interference ; freedom 
from methods. Have our own plans, and carry them 
out. These are— 

1. Teachers who work after a pattern; they are arti- 
sans. 2. Teachers who follow an ideal created by their 
own minds; they are artists. 3. Cobblers who patch 
up the bad work of others. 

How are we to become artists instead of artisans or 
cobblers? By thoughtful experience ; by studying every 
step of our work. Ask yourself constantly, ‘Why did 
I do this?’ ‘How can I do it better?’ How and 
where can I use the experience of others? * 

Let the end be mind development of yourself and 
pupils—the power to see and “ink. Whatever best de- 
velops the mind, that is the most practical education. 
You have: (1) the thing to be taught, and (2) the 
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mind to be taught. Know both of these, and method 
will take care of itself. Methods alone are doing incal- 
culable evil. 

God determined how the child’s mind shall grow. 
All the teacher can do is toaid that growth. But you . 
must have freedom to do this. Well, suppose your 
school committee stands in your path. Take your life 
in your hand and say, ‘ Turn me out if you will; here I 
stand for children’s rights.’ We are a servile set, think- 
ing too much of our bread and butter. 

A superintendent who don’t allow his teachers free- 
dom is a nuisance, and ought to be put out. A teacher 
who has no ideal, no lifting horizon, is a nuisance. I 
say to my teachers, Don’t follow me—go your own way 
towork. Doa little well. But one thing I do demand, 
You shall move. Move on, like poorJo. Do nothing 
twice alike. Don’t do things you have done before. If 
the child stood up before have him sit down now. 
Whatever you do, do something different. Have no 
pattern. Uniformity is death—unity is life. If we all 
study the principles that underlie education and the 
child nature, we won’t quarrel so much, 

A story illustrates what is needed in all our schools. 
A young beau hired a horse to go courting. Before he 
got out of town the horse balked. He thrashed and 
coaxed and slashed to no avail. Acrowd gathered, and 
one after another tried his plan of starting the horse. 
At last an old sailor said, ‘I can make that hoss go.” 
‘Do it,’ said the driver. He gathered up a big handful 
of half melted snow and slapped it into the horse’s nose, 
clucked to him, and away he went. ‘Thar, I toid youl 
could. All that hoss wanted was a new sensation.’ 

Give your scholars a new sensation and they'll go.” 


¥ 
Teachers, Note This! 


A report of the board of education of Massachusetts 
dated 1889, contains a table from which we glean these 
facts : 

In 1879 the average wages per month of male teach- 
ers in the state of Massachusetts was $67.54. while that 
of female teachers was $30.59. In 1888, the average 
salary for males. was $108.88 per month, and that of fe- 
male teachers was $45.93. 

To what is due this rapid outspeeding of women by 
men in acknowledged progress as teachers? Is it that 
the men have the power and take an unfair advantage 
of it, or is it that the men make professional teachers of 
themselves while the-women teach “to earn pin money 
until they can get married”? Both accusations are 
made—how much truth is there in either ? 

Surely, a man possessed of teaching talent, who has 
taken a laborious collegiate course and then a profes- 
sional course, from which he graduates full of deter- 
mined energy, and with the intention of making teach- 
ing his lite work, # a more valuable acquisition to the 
profession than a woman who leaves her own spelling 
book to assign lessons from that used by her pupils 
during a few years of unhallowed drudgery! To what 
extent does this comparison express the truth, extreme 
as it is purposely made. 

On the other hand, are women who have made pro- 
fessional teachers of themselves banding together as 
they should to assert the claims of excellent work, by 
whomsoever done? 

Indifferent teachers need reminding that the work 
they have dared to undertake calls for the highest per- 
sonal culture they can attain on earth. Conscientious 
and brilliant women need stirring up to a business view 
of their services, and to a sex view as long as invidious 
distinctions of salary make it a sex question. 

A movement has been under discussion tor some time 
to catalogue all the professional teachers in the United 
States. By “professional teachers” are meant all 
teachers who have, by special effort, fitted themselves 
for their vocation. 

We hope that a vast majority of our subscribers will 
soor, if not from the very first, be thus catalogued. 
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The School Room. 


Oct, 28.—Pzorie anp Doinc. 

Nov. 4.—Primary. 

Nov, 11.—Lancuace, Tuncs, anp Eruics, 
Nov. 18.—NumBeErs, Ser, AnD Earra. 


IV. 


Lessons in History. 


THE NEXT FouR CENTURIES, 
1066—1492. 


This is called the “revival period.” The disturbance caused 
by the breaking up of the Roman empire (476), the attempts of 
each of the fragments to form a nation of itself, the moving of 
vast bodies of men from the east to the west, the repulsion of the 
Saracens, etc., Cast a mist or darkness over the whole of Europe ; 
for the time learning was neglected ; this caused the dark ages. 
But now the nations had got somewhat settled, and the influences 
of religion and learning again began to be felt. Europe began to 
revive. These are the great events of these 400 years : 

1. William of Normandy conquered England ; the battle of Has- 
tings brought the English under one man. A new line of kings 
began; three Normans reigned ; then the Plantagenets, 

2. The crusades were great military expeditions undertaken by 
Christian nations of Europe to rescue the holy places in Palestine 
from the Mohammedans. There were eight of these and a chil- 
dren’s crusade ; also a great many military expeditions. 

3. The decline of the temporal supremacy of the papacy set in 
after the crusades; during the dark ages its power was almost 
unbounded. As the nations became settled, they rejected foreign 
dictation, and the beginning of the restriction of the Pope to his 
spiritual power was made. This went on, until, at the present time, 
the Pope is wholly limited to a direction of the affairs of the Cath- 
olic Church. His power was at its height in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Philip of France and John of England became really vas- 
sals of the Pope. 

4. The peoples that had come into Europe (except the 
Huns from the Crimea) were all Aryans. When the Chaldean, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman conquests of 
Asia were over, the central parts were left in an unorganized condi- 
tion. Gradually the Scythians, a Turanian people, rose there into 
power. About the third century, B.C., they took possession of 
Persia, and grew to be very great ; the Romans called them the 
Parthians, 

5. The Tartars were another of the Turanian peoples from 
Central Asia. Their leader took Bagdad and Palestine; it 
was the violence of this people that led to the crusades. They 
were called Seljuks; a branch of them conquered Constantinople 
in 1453, and founded the Ottoman empire in Europe that still 
lasts. They might have conquered Europe had it not been for 
the Hungarians. 

6. The Mongols, another of the Turanian tribes from still 
farther east in Asia, under Genghis Khan traversed Asia with 
sword and torch; he conquered the Chinese, in fact, almost all 
of Asia, destroying 50,000 cities. He was succeeded by Oktai 
Khan, he by Kublai Khan—all dreadful men; this last lived in 
Peking. Then came Tamerlane; he used to make pyramids of 
the skulls of his victims—one, after the capture of Bagdad, con- 
tained 90,000 skulls. 

7. Cities now began to be founded and grow in power; the 
crusades helped them on the Mediterranean; Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa, Milan, Florence first, then Lubeck, Hamburg, London, Bru- 
ges, Bergen, Novogorod. 

8. Feudalism was a mark of this period. A man with a large 
tract of land let other men live on it if they would aid him. The 
king would ask this man to aid him ina military project; he 
would summon his tenants. The serfs were the lowest class ; 
the knights were the privileged class and held them in contempt. 

g. The revival of learning was the marked feature of the last 
of this period. Charlemagne was the founder of schools; in 
his schools scholasticism originated ; the schoolmen were noted : 
Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas. Universities began. Aristotle 
was translated. The Troubadours were numerous. The Hu- 
manists (promoters of classical learning) had a great influence ; 
t is felt to this day. 

10. Printing was discovered in this period, 1435—this gave a 
tremendous influence to intellectual progress. 

_ It, The beginning of government by the people in the found- 
ing of the House of Commons 1265, was made in this period. 

12. England and France engaged in a war that lasted 100 
years, 

13. The Wars of the Roses lasted thirty years (1455-85). 

14. The wars with England tended to unite the French coun- 
tries, so that the end of this period the French kingdom was 
about complete. 

15. Spain, by the union of Castile and Aragon, became a power ; 
then Ferdinand and isabella pressed the Moors, or Saracens, and 
they were driven out. But the establishment of the Inquisition 
by these sovereigns led to incredible tyranny. These sovereigns 
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sent out Columbus on a voyage of discovery. In Bohemia, Huss 
and Jerome were bu 

16, Great cathedrals were built in this period. 

17. Russia,peopled by the Slavs,was overrun by — Khan, 
and held in bondage by the Tartars for 200 years. Under Ivan 
the Great they became free. 

18, Here free literature and art arose in Italy. The paintings 
of Da Vinci, Angelo, Raphael, and Titian were supreme master- 
pieces. 

This sketch of the period 1066-1492 should be clear in the 
teacher’s mind. He should impress on the class the four great 
points, (1) the intellectual revival, (2) the growth of nations, (3) 
the crusades, (4) the development of the Turanian peoples. 

TOPICS, 


A hundred topics should be selected for investigation by the pu- 
pils ; the teacher should mold the information into a consistent and 
comprehended whole: Patriarchs (church), Iconoclasts, Feudalism, 
Vassal, Fief, Homage, Ser's, Villains, Hawking. Crusades,Knights, 
Knighting Tournament, Normans, Rollo, Robert Guiscard, Harold, 
Wiuan, Hastings, Doomsday Book. Curfew, Palmer, Peter the 
Hermit, Tancred, Barthelemy, Knights of St. John, Templars, 
Saladin, Richard 1., Children’s Crusade, Evils of the Crusades, 
Good of the Crusades, Marco Polo, Columb-.s, Magellan, Hilde- 
brand, Excommunication, Interdict, Inquisition, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Togrul Beg, Kublai Khan, Taj-Maha', Tamerlane, 
Bajazet, Amurath, Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Dandolo, 
Guelphs, Ghibellines, the Schoolmen, Humanists. Peter, Abel- 
ard, Roger Bacon, Holy Grail, Dante, Chaucer, Petrarch, Boccac- 
cio, Vatican library, Gutenberg, Magna Charta, House of Com- 
mons, Wars of the Roses, Malcolm Bruce, Baliol, William Wal- 
lace, Bannockburn, Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, Joan of Arc, Piers 
Plowman, Wycliffe, Caxton, Albigenses, Troubadours, Trou- 
veurs, Froissart, John Huss, Nieblungenlied, Minnesingers, Ri- 
enzi, Savonarola. 

¥ 


Talks with Pupils. 


The word calendar is derived from ca/are to call. It was the 
custom of the priests to call the people together to inform them 
what days were sacred. Our calendar (as those of Europe) 
comes from the Romans. Romulus is said to have divided the 
year into ten months,—(the year began in the Spring) March, 
April, May. June, Quintillis, Sextillis, September, October, No- 
vember, December. When the Roman republic ended, Quintillis 
was changed to July to honor Julius Cesar; Sextillis to August 
in honor of Augustus. Romulus had only 304 days in his year. 
Numa Pompilius added January and Fibruary, but February 
stood first ; about 450 years before Christ the months were placed 
as they now stand. The Roman authorities need to lengthen 
and shorten the year, to hasten or put off elections so that the years 
varied until the time of Julius Cesar. There was thenan error of 
three months, The astronomer Sosigenes advised the correction 
of a day every four years. He ordered the ist, 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, 
and 11th months should have 31 days, the even month, 30. This 
convenient arrangement was altered to please Augustus who 
wanted as many days in his month as Julius Cesar had in his. 
The correction made by Julius Casar was not exact; it left an 
error of 18 days, to be made in a century. Pope Gregory in 
1582 corrected this error by suppressing 10 days. ‘The calendar 
is now called the Gregorian calendar. The popular prejudice 
was so great that it was impossible to introduce the an in- 
to England until 1752. Parliament passed an act that the 3d 
day of September should be called the 14th. This made con- 
fusion, for some computed in old style (O. S.), and some in new 
style (N. S.). In Russia they still adhere to the old style. 


¥ 


Success of a Poor Boy. 


Joseph Skipsey was appointed as custodian of Shakepeare’s home 
at Stratford-on- Avon ; this extraordinary man was the son of a 
miner. When Joseph was eight his father was killed by an explosion 
and the son {ell to work to fill his place and support his mother 
and anumber of younger brothers and sisters, He was desirous of 
learning, but school was an impossibility, so he taught himself to 
read by a candle stuck in the wall of the mine. In this dark place, 
where he toiled for more than forty years, he read many books, 
borrowing them wherever he could get them,—among these was 
a copy of Paradise Lost. By hoarding his spare pence for ten 
weeks, be bought a cheap copy of Shakespeare; through these 
masterpieces came inspiration, and as he picked his black coal he 
wove his bright thoughts into verse ; his poems brought him the 
notice and personal friencship of Rosetti, Swinburne, and Theo. 
Watts ; they were published, but were not generally known be- 
cause written in the Northumbrian dialect. Friends secured him 
the care of Shakespeare’s home, where he was visited by many 
men of renown. If success can de attained under adverse circum- 
stances like these, what might those do who have the opportunities 
atrorded by schools, friends, and libraries ? 
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A Curious Weapon. 


By JAMES C. MOFFET. 


One of the most wonderful weapons used by savages is the 
blow-pipe of the Macoushie Indians who inhabit Guiana, South 
America. It varies in length from nine to eleven feet, and is 
formed out of a reed which should be entirely free of anythin 
like a knot and must have a bore of the same size throughout al 
its length. To get a reed that fulfills all these requirements it is 
estimated that it must be at least 200 feet long. So slender is 
this tube that it would be easily broken were it not protected by an 
outer case, formed of the stem of a young palm tree, from which 
the pith has been extracted, and in the center of which the reed 
is cemented with what is called “ kurumanni” wax with mathe- 
matical accuracy. A foresight with a dent in it similar to the 
backsight of a modern rifle is formed from a seed of the acuero. 
The two upper incisor teeth of a small rat called the “ acouchi ” 
provide the backsight which is again somewhat like the foresight 
of a Snider rifle. The tiny arrow used as a projectile in this in- 
genious implement of death is made from the leaf ribs of a palm 
and usually measures nine inches in length, and in thickness re- 
sembles a Lnitting needle with the exception that it is sharpened 
to a marvelously fine point. On the feather end of this arrow, 
which exactly fits the bore of the blow-tube, a pad of cotton 1s 
fastened. To make the instrument complete all that remains to 
be done is to dip it in a deadly poison called “ wourali.” So 
deadly, in fact, is this venom-dipped dart that should the Indian 
accidentally scratch himself with it he would immediately bid 
farewell to his friends, knowing that even his moments were 
numbered. To prevent such an accident he carries his arrows 
in a peculiarly shaped quiver which allows him to draw one dart 
at a time without any risk of the point coming in contact with 
his hand. 

The reason the Macoushie Indians use a poison that carries 
death so instantly is simple. To shoot birds flying above the 
dense vegetation of Guiana, for which this blow-pipe is mostly 
used, an instrument must be had that can kill instantaneously as a 
flight of a very few yards would mean almost certain loss of the 
game in the tangled foliage. It is said that vegetation in this 
country grows so fast and with such luxuriance that a road which 
is made to-day cannot be found in a week or two afterwards. 
The moment the bird is struck its wings become powerless and 
after nodding drowsily for afew moments it falls dead at the 
Indian’s feet. Travelers have never explained how fowls killed 
by so terrible a poison are made harmless food for man. 


. a 
A Talk on Current Events, 


Teacher —We have now a few minutes to devote to current 
events. 1 would like to hear from those who have read items of 
importance; we must be lively, for the time is short. 

rose saw in OUR TIMES a picture and a description of the 
Viking ship. This ship was only 71 feet long; it was so small 
that it is a wonder how men could be induced to go to sea at all 
in such a vessel, 

7.—They did not build ships as large then as they do now. 
You remember that the largest vessel Columbus had on his first 
voyage was considerable less than a hundred feet in length and his 
ships were clumsy looking affairs compared with some of those 
we have now. Is it any wonder that the fifteenth century navi- 
gators scarcely dared to go outside of land? Who found some- 
thing else of interest ? 

William.—The Bering sea case has been settled, in a way 
that does not entirely satisfy either country, but the seals will be 
protected and that is a good point. 

7.—How much better it is for nations to settle disputes in 
that way than it is to goto war as they did, and as they do now 
too often. It is to be hoped that the time will soon come when 
all international questions will be settled by arbitration. Will 
some one give another item? 

Jane.—I was much interested in an item in OUR TIMES on 
Dr. Peters, the African explorer. He made a reputation among 
the savage tribes there as a fighter. Perhaps he had to fight, 
but I should think civilized man could find some other way to 
deal with savages besides shooting them down. 

7.—It is not very creditable to our civilization. We are too 
apt to consider ourselves more humane toward savage tribes 
than other nations, yet the history of our dealings with the 
Indians does not show it. Now who will be the next one? 

Frank.—I\ think the recent dealing of France with Siam a 
casé¢ in point. My father says that a republic, especially, should 
avoid the appearance of wrong-dealing with a weaker power. 

7T.—That's right; but it issad to think that nations rarely live 
up to this high standard. We have heard nothing on the money 
question, as any one anything to say ? 
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jJames,— The daily paper we take has long reports of the dis- 
cussions in Congress of the bill to repeal the silver purchase 
law. I asked father why they wanted to repeal the law and he 
said that when silver was purchased under this law that notes 
were issued; when these came back they had to be redeemed in 
gold. The drawing of the gold from the treasury made people 
ear that we would be reduced to a silver basis. As the price of 
silver has gone down. adollar then would not be worth as much 
as it is now. 

I.—This is a hard question to understand and 1 am glad 
James has taken the trouble to inquire about it. We have now 
three kinds of currency—gold, silver, and paper. The paper is 
made valuable because of the government’s promise to redeem 
it. The silver dollar, although not worth one hundred cents in 
gold, passes for that amount also because the government's 
credit is good. The gold dollar is really the standard for all our 
money. The advocates of free coinage desire unlimited coinage 
of silver—that it be placed on an equality with gold as money. 
Those who oppose this idea say that the amount of silver in the 
world is so great that the United States could not use it all and 
that the free coinage of silver would surely tend to the lessening 
of the value of our dollar. Some who favor using both gold and 
silver as money, Say that it should be brought about by interna- 
tional agreement. They contend that if England, Germany, the 
United States, and other leading nations will come to some 
agreement regarding silver its place as a money metal may be 
secured. Otherwise the unlimited coinage of it by our govern- 
ment would be a dangerous experiment. 1 have spent more time 
on this subject than I expected to. We must close the “ talk” 
here, as I see our time has expired. I hope, however, that you 
will read and think of the subject of money because it is a most 
important one. 

¥ 


Review of September Events, 
(Most of the answers will be found in the October OuR Times.) 


1, What is the route of the proposed intercontinental railway ? 

2 Whee disposition has the government made of the Cherokee 
outlet 

3. How was the “outlet” acquired by the Indians, and why 
was it so named ? 

4. What event lately happened at Rio de Janeiro ? 

5. Who is the new governor-general of Canada? 

6. Why did the Italians celebrate September 20? 

7. What great African explorer was lately reported dead ? 

8. What will New York do to honor the memory of Nathan 
Hale? 


9. What is the U. S. government doing toward preserving the 
forests in the West? 

10, Give one reason why the forests should be preserved. 

11. What does the emperor of Germany propose to do with 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine ? 

12. Who was appointed Judge Blatchford’s successor ? 

13. Who is the new governor-general of Canada? 

14. What important measure is now under discussion in the 
U. S, senate ? 

15. Why is the appointment of a commission to consider the 
monetary question favered by many ? 

16. What do the “free coinage” men want done with silver? 

17. What is the federal election law? Why is its repeal being 
considered by Congress ? . 

18. Why did the Germans celebrate the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Sedan ? 
; 19. What great congress was recently held at the World's 
air? 

20. Why was assistance solicited for inhabitants of the coast 
islands of South Carolina? 

21. What service did Prince Bismarck perform for Germany ? 

22. Why isit proposed to send the Chinese back to their native 
country ? 

23. What special reason exists at present for limiting immi- 
gration from certain countries of Europe? 

24. What epidemic lately broke out in a city of Georgia ? 

25. What is the present prince of Montenegro? What con- 
nection has the country with eastern European politics ? 


¥ 


A New Japanese Game. 


It is played with fans, and the pretty paper balis of different 
colors, which are inflated through a tiny hole which closes with a 
valve from the inside, and so prevents the slightest escape of air. 
The balls are tossed as high as possible and the game consists in 
preventing their falling by fanning them. Itis quite as active as 
tennis and the effect is casuolinaly picturesque to those looking 
on. The one who succeeds in keeping her ball the longest - from 
touching the ground beats the game.—Ladzes’ Home Journal. 
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Lessons in Penning. II. 


Recall the directions in No. I., JOURNAL, September 9. 


Have a perfect system of doing the work. See beforehand 
that all have pens, blotting-paper, and ink. Signal No. 1 of call- 
bell means sitting in order; No. 2, distributors of books rise ; 3 
they distribute ; 4, position for writing; 5. take pen; 6, hold it 
pepeny ; 7, take ink and begin, 

Let the teacher drill on this until it is done properly. 

The first thing is to exercise the hand, the eater standing 
at the blackboard and overseeing the class. Begin with this: 


ee ne an 
Oe es 4 ee el 


Surveying his class he oye, “‘ Nearly all are holding the pen 
aright.” “Rest lightly on the little finger.” ‘“ Don’t on.” 
“Look at your line ; it should be like a fine hair laid on the paper. 
I saw one yesterday that looked as if a fly had got in the ink and 
had then crawled over the paper.” “Both points of the pen must 
touch the paper.” “One is leaning on his arm; you cannot write 
well so.” “ If you make these exercises good you will write well.” 

These are but samples of the talk. The remarks must be pithy, 
encouraging, and to the point. The teacher does not leave the 
platform, but stays there and directs the army from that point. 

“I hope a good many are exercising at home ; it is good em- 
ployment ; very pleasing.” Now for the book. fhe word is 


VAAthwa W471 L- 


Before you write it study the copy. How many different letters? 
Let us take the w. Begin with a left curve thus (puts it on the 
blackboard). See that the three parts of the m are a/ike and par- 
allel. From the m to the you pass in a right curve, thus: In 
making the # you follow back the right curve a quarter of the 
way ; make both parts of the w alike and parallel; throw up the 
last curve of the ~. Now begin to write and criticise yourselves ; 
don’t be afraid to find fault with yourselves ; that is the sure way 
to improve. 

Ask yourselves these questions : Is the m one space high? Are 
the three parts alike and parallel? Are the three left curves 
alike and parallel? Is the distance between the m and the w a 
space and a half? Are the three right curves in the # alike and 
parallel? Is the line a fine hair line? Am I sitting right and 
holding my pen right ? 

This talk of the teacher must be to the whole class. He may 
pass among the pupils, but he keeps talking pointedly and in- 
structingly. “Here isa sample of good writing. Tell me what 
it contains without seeing it.” (A light line.) “Certainly.” (A 
fine, even line.) “Certainly.” (The three parts of the m alike and 
parallel.) “Certainly; that shows you understand penmanship. 
Now here is one not so good. But there is improvement over 
last week, and in time John will be as good a writer as _we have. 
The main difficulty is that he pinches his pen too tightly. Hold 
pens loosely.” 

“‘ Now write two lines in your books as neatly as you can. 

_ “Now turn book to page—and write a line, and see if you have 
improved. Now turn to page— Wait; did you use the blotter ? 
Always use the blotter when you turn to another page. Now 
take your exercise paper. I give this word, 


0K Airgulow 


“ Practice on the X. Begin with a right curve ; then the ‘ capi- 
tal stem; ’ carry up the curve half way. Then begin with the 
second part; make a little loop half way and end with right curve. 
What is the first thing? How high is the capital stem? (Three 
times smal! letters.) How does the capital stem end? Now 
make ten X’s and observe the analysis.” 

A good teacher of penmanship is one who calls attention to the 
minute points and gives rules for making the letters. To say 
“ Your X is not a good one” and giveno reason is poor teaching. 
The real excellence of the Spencerian system is that it showed 
the letters were resolvable into elements. The old method made 
each letter on a plan of its own. 

_“‘ Now write the rest of the word. Thegs# part is the most 
difficult. What is the top of the g?" (Ana.) “Right. Where is 
theg looped?” (On the line.). “‘ Right. How many spaces be- 
low the line does theg go?” (Two) “Right. Most pupils have 
trouble with the s ; begin it with a right curve ; follow that curve 
back a little way, then curve round and touch the first curve; 
then follow that curve back and end with a right curve. Make 
£ 5 #several times. Criticise yourselves.” 

This is given to show the teacher at work. It is ten times, 
yes, a hundred times, better that he stand at the platform and 
talk and exemplify on the blackboard than that he go around from 
Pupil to pupil, stopping here and there to write a word. This is 
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not the plan of a good teacher, the best teachers rarely leave the 
platform. 


Let the teacher aim to get a good style of teaching writing, 
¥ 
T . D . 
we€ssons 1n r awing. 
Copying. 
Have — draw very lightly, using a ruler, a four-inch square. 
Divide each side of the square into eight equal parts, and draw 
faint lines connecting opposite sides. is gives sixty-four half- 


inch squares, which are to serve as guides to enable the pupil to 
draw the figure freehand, the teacher having previously placed 














Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

it upon the board, enlarged to about twelve inches square. After 
it is drawn have the pupils carefully erase the light lines, leaving 
the figure clear as in cut No.2. They should draw this several 


times, or until they can do it accurately. This method may be 
used to advantage in drawing any similar figure. 























The two illustrations given, Nos. 3 and 4, are intended as sug- 
gestions. The teacher may vary it in many ways. She should 
place a box and bowl, or two books and bowl or saucer on the 
desk where the pupils can get a good view of them. The dotted 
lines in Fig. 3 are to illustrate the apparent direction of those 
edges. The pupils should be led to see that these edges appear 
to converge. 


efit te 


The ruler must not be used in sketching, and the pupils should 
sketch very lightly at first, correcting mistakes until it is as near 
perfect as they can make it, then “ line in” or strengthen the cor- 
rect lines, leaving the lines, when the drawing is finished, as nearly 
as ible of uniform thickness. 

fterward the ~ ¥ may make sketches at home or elsewhere, 
of objects suggested, and bring their sketches to the teacher for 
criticism. 

Let us suppose the teacher has given a cylinder, a tumbler, a 
jar, and a pail as’subjects ; the drawings will look like this. 
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Designing. 

The work that children usually do under the name of designin, 
is little more than guessing. They go about it in a “ hit or miss” 
fashion, because they have no debutte ideas or foundation upon 
which to build. Pupils should begin with simple “ units of de- 
sign,” such as circles, squares, oblongs, “diamonds,” etc., and 
— to use these in a variety of ways to produce pleasing ef- 
ects. 

Repetition is an element in all decorative art, and simple forms 
used in this way are more pleasing than complicated forms 
strung together in any way so that there is no harmony. 

These examples are suggestive. Induce pupils to make origz- 
nal designs by arranging these same forms in different ways. If 
they have circles, squares, etc., cut from heavy paper or other 
material, to place it will help them, and it will be a pleasant and 
profitable job for them to cut the forms with scissors, using their 
compasses for the circles, and rulers for the squares and tri- 
angles. 


¥ 
The Daily Procedure. 


There must be a regularity. in the daily exercises; they must 
begin at the time appointed and end at the time fixed upon. It is 
a very bad fault for a teacher to hold a class after the time has 
elapsed ; excuses may be made, but there is no excuse for 
making a daily or even semi-weekly practice of it. It is wrong, 
wrong, wrong. Let the teacher be exact to a moment. 

A program is subjoined for a school of four classes; let no 
teacher have more than this. If younger pupils come in who do not 
know their first steps, start them vefore school and let an older 
pupil help to get them into the first grades at once; class them 
here to start with ; make extraordinary efforts to bring them up 
and keep them along with this grade. To attempt toteach five 
classes will injure the whole school. 

This program is not a perfect one; it is merely suggestive. 
The 4th grade have language; possibly some teacher may give 
them tormal grammar here ; daily compositions would be better. 
Physiology may come every alternate day. The time for “ general 
exercises” may be used in reading compositions or in declamations. 
“‘ Nature study ” is for the whole school. 

PROGRAM. 


A SCHOOL OF FOUR CLASSES, 





Time. | Min. | RECITATION. 





8.50 to 
9.00 “ 
9.15 “ 
9.30 “ 
9.45 “ 
10,05 “ 
10.25 “ 
10.45 
11.00 
11.20 
11.35 


11.55 
12,00 


1.00 
1.15 
1.30 
1.50 
2.10 
2.30 
2.45 
3.00 
3.10 
3-25 
3-45 
3-55 


9.00 10 
9.15 15 I Reading. 

9.30 15 2 ad 

9.45 15 ee 
10.05 20 4 " 
10.25 20 2 Arithmetic. 
10.45 20 3 “ 
11.00 15 Recess. 
11.20 20 4 Arithmetic. 
. eee 15 I ws 
11.55 20 4 Language. 
12.00 5 General Exercises, 
1,00 60 INTERMISSION. 
1.15 15 1 Reading. 

1.30 15 _ a eee 

1.50 20 4 History. 

2.10 20 3 Reading. 

2.30 20 Nature Study. 
2.45 15 3 Language. 
3.00 15 RECESS. 

3.10 10 1 Reading. 

3.25 15 3 & 4 Geography. 
345 15 Physiology. 

3.55 10 General Exercises. 
4.00 5 Dismissal, 


Opening Exercises. 








Yr 
Hints to Teachers When Visitors Are In, 


, By J. W. THOMAS.: 

Don’t make excuses. 

Don’t ask visitors if they wish any certain subject taught. 

Don't change regular order of work unless requested. 

Teach as if no stranger were in the room. 

Don’t leave your pupils and pay too much attention to the vis- 
itor. There is sure to be disorder if you do. 

Always be ready for visitors. Never allow " pupils to get 
into such conditions or positions, as you would not care to have 
visitors see. 

Don’t try to cover mistakes of pupils. Mistakes are only natu- 
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ral. Visitorsenjoy them and delight to see children correct them- 
selves and each other. 

Be natural. Don’t put on a “ visitor's” manner or voice. The 
children will notice it, and, being unused to the sudden change, 
will not respond promptly. They will, too, set you down as a hyp- 


ocrite. 
x 
A Criticism. 


History —The question-and-answer method of recitation in 
history seems to be more common than any other. The tasks 
are generally set and learned by paragraphs or pages, and are 
recited either literally from the book or with varying degrees ef 
original expression. The topical method is seldom used, and 
the “ laboratory ” method is apparently unknown, for very rarely 
is any other than one regular text-book used by either pupils or 
teacher. In the recitations to which I have listened there has 
been no comparison of past and present conditions, and nothing 
of the philosophy of history has been given. In these recitations, 
in the compositions which I have called for, and in the lists of 
books which pupils have read, I have looked closely to see if the 
pupils by their instruction are inspired with a iove of the study 
and a desire to extend their reading to historical subjects, and 
I am compelled to say that, with few exceptions, no such signs 
are apparent. 

Scéence.—Many teachers still cling to the text-book method of 
teaching science, with no attempt at experimentation or even of 
illustration. Experiments are frequently talked about, and defin- 
itions and laws are learned from the book. This course is espe- 
cially common in physical geography, physiology, geology, and 
zoology. In physics and chemistry there is generally more time 
given and better work done than in other sciences; yet even in 
physics and chemistry the recitations, which I have observed do 
not often seem to encourage a scientific spirit or a spirit of inves- 
tigation and inquiry. 

In science, more perhaps than in other departments, teachers 
are found teaching as they were taught. Not infrequently the 
college or normal school in which the teacher studied is recog- 
nized by the character of his work. Thus on severai occasions I 
have been led to note that graduates of the Bridgewater normal 
school encourage their pupils to make their own apparatus in 
physics and to base their conclusions upon experiment and observ- 
ation, and that graduates of the school of technology excel in 
leading their pupils to dissect animals in connection with zoology ; 
while graduates of certain colleges make the mistake of teaching 
by means of lecturing or-of closely following the book and going 
over much ground.— Fi/ty-sixth Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, 


Supplementary. 


A Dialogue. 


(An older pupil representing ‘‘ Experience” is costumed like a very old 
man ; he sits on a platform ; he has a iong white beard, white hair, specta- 
cles, a dressing gown, a silk cap on his head, and a staff ; he peruses a large, 
old book. He sitsonthe stage reading. The next pupil is very smartly 
dressed and represents one who seeks Pleasure ; the next represents one who 
seeks Riches ; the next, one who seeks Duty.) : 

Hassan (reads).—\t was morning when I stood before the 
Sphinx. There was a dignity extraordinary in its mien; there 
was abenignity not human in itscountenance. It was stone but it 
seemed to think; if ever a stone image thought, this did. It was 
looking over the sands at the distance, the vast level distance ; it 
was looking beyond the present and into the past. It seemed to 
be thinking of the far, far past. I felt as I gazed that I, too, was 
looking back, back over the generations that had passed by this 
adamantine visage. (A knock heard.) 

Walter (entering).—1 am told, Hassan, that thou canst guide 
me. 

H.—I have had long, long experience. What seekest thou? 

W.—I desire to find Pleasure; I am told she has passed this 
way. All have heard of her, but none have seen her. Tell me 
the course I must take. 

#Hf—None have caught Pleasure, nor can do so; she eludes all 
who seek her. 

W.—But I must find her. 

H.—Why? 

W.—Because I have been so happy when I was in her vicinity. 

H.—She comes then near you of herself. 

W. Yes. I was digging in the garden yesterday, and felt 
happy ; 1 looked up and felt that she had passed along the path. 
I must seek her. (Departs. Hassan reads.) 

William (entering).—1 am told Hassan that thou art a guide 
to be —— on. 

H.—What seekest thou? Ihave had long experience and I 
have gained much knowledge from books. ' 

W..—I desire to find Riches. 

#f.—And why? 
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W.—Because Pleasure is to be found with Riches. 

H.—Is this a fact? I see those who have gained Riches still 
toil as ever. They do not seem to be happy; they toil from 
habit. 

W.—But think of the beautiful things one may buy with 
riches ! 

Ra many are unhappy that are surrounded with such 
things! 

W.—I will endeavor to find Riches—farewell. (Exzt. Hassan 
Reads.) 

Macaulay says: ‘‘ Every day I live. 1 become less and less desir- 
ous of great wealth; and all my desires for moderate wealth 
turn on the good I can do with it.” I shall have time to investi- 
gate the cases that come to me; they do not so much need money 
as advice. 

Thomas (entering).—1 am told thou art a willing advisor and 
I seek thy aid. 

H.—What would you ? 

7.—I seek simply to find Duty. 

H.—And why? 

7.—Because when | perform duty I am always the happiest. 

H.—-Thou art wise. Goseek for Duty. (Zxzt. Hassan reads.) 

Horace Greeley says, “ Duty and to-day are ours, results and 
futurity belong to God.” How grand is that word duty. How 
many in seeking it have found the deepest treasures. (Anocking 
heard; enter all three.) 

Walter—! sought for Pleasure, but she is a phantom. I am 
weary with the search. 

William.—I have sought for riches that I might cause Pleas- 
ure to reside with me. I have gained riches (shows a bag with 
pieces of brass, tin, etc.), but I cannot induce Pleasure to stay 
with me. (Szghs.) 

Thomas.—| have only sought to perform duty, but Pleasure 
seemed always very near and always pleased. She seemed to 
stand beside me, and to draw near when I was busiest with doing 
what ought to be done. 

Hassan (rising).—It is always thus. Pleasure pursued is not 
overtaken. Only ber shadow is caught by him who pursues. She 
herself goes hand in hand with Duty, and they who make Duty 
their companion have also the companionship of Pleasure. Go 
your ways, my sons. Remember the lessons of this day. (They 
go out.) 

_ Hassan (reads) : Cicero well says, “There isno moment without 
its duty.” (Walks off, reading.) 


- 
Old Mother Hubbard 


AS A DRESSMAKER. 
By the AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRESTON PAPERS.’ 

(From advanced sheets of ‘‘Preston Library of Amusements and Enter- 

tainments.”) 

Yes, my dears—it was a hard time ( weeps ) when I went to the 

cupboard ( Joints to *t in rear) and found nothing for my poor 
ittle dog—wasn’t it, doggie dear? ( Fondles dog—which is in 
her lap.) 
_ “What did Ido?” Well, first of all I thought. Thinking 
is a good practice for everybody—if you den’t do too much of it. 
I thought about how to earn my own living, with my husband 
dead, my children all married and hundreds of miles away, and 
not even a bone for my dog and me. 

Well, to make a short story long enough before I tell another, 
I invented the Mother Hubbard dress. How do you like it? [ 
made a model and put it on my dog, and showed it to my butcher's 
wife. She’s an awfully fat woman—We call her Sweet Little But- 
ter Tub, Dear Little Butter Tub—and she just laughed at the idea 
and gave me two dollars to make one just like it for her, for she 
said it would make her look better. 

The next was the minister's daughter, and oh my! she’s so bony 
and tall that I just Anew she'd like it on account of the fullness. 
And she did—ordered two, one of dark calico, and one of red 
cashmere. 

The dress was a great success from the first; and in the midst 
of it all, Jack, my Jack who disappeared so long ago, came back, 
and he’s built a house for me, and we are all going to live in it— 
Jack and me and my poor dog. 

He's awful rich now— Jack, I mean—and he shall have a bone 
every day. I mean the dog, this time. And I’m going to take 
the cuoboard with me, for he says (this is Jack) there are lots 
of rats in the new house and the cupboard will be convenient to 
keep things in for him—the dog. 

The story makes it sound as if, “The house that Jack built” 
was a malt-house ; but it wasn't, and to this day none of us know 
how it got in there—but if you say “ Rats ” to the dog he Il prick 
up his ears as if he had invented the slang himself, and start for 
the place where he found “ the cat that killed the rat that ate the 
malt that lay in the house that Jack built. ” 

Moral : ‘I've only time for a short moral, as I have both house- 
cleaning and dressmaking on hand for to-morrow—and the moral 
is: If you're so poor that you must keep a dog, be sure that your 
cupboard has a lining. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The suggestive little article on Thought Work, in September 
23 JOURNAL is by Prof. Wm. M. Giffin. 


A publisher “out West,” we are told, sends a bill each year 
to “time subscribers.” When he receives no response to a sec- 
ond bill, he takes it for granted that the subscriber is dead, and 
publishes an obituary notice in his paper. That plan if adopted 
by educational journals would fill many columrs with names of 
deadheads of schools. 


In a pedagogical article this week, it is suggested that illustra- 
tions in THE JOURNAL may be multiplied by pupils for distribu- 
tion m class by the process of tracing. Tracing is good practice 
in neatness and thoroughness of execution and in steadiness of 
hand. In this case the work would have to be very skilfully 
done. The best paper for the purpose is French folio, a trans- 
parent, white linen sheet. 


Mrs. LeRoy F. Lewis, of the Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, 
covers the subject of history teaching pretty thoroughly and very 
practically in an article in this number. One of her propositions 
is that “History begins at home.” She, however, argues for 
myth and story in primary history. This leads to the question, 
what does ‘‘at home” mean to the young child who lives “in a 
little world of his own?” Things distant in time and space may 
be psychologically near, and thus the story of the siege of Troy 
may be nearer to the child than the local primary caucus that 
occurred last night and at which his father spoke successfully. 
“ Athome” we take it, is not to be construed in a geographical 
sense alone. 

We have received the following note from Col. George Balch : 

Under the head of ‘‘ Correspondence,” page 354 of the JouRNAL of Octo- 
ber 14. In answer to the question, ‘‘ What are the objects of the National 
League for the Protection of American Institutions ?” You give the name of 
the president as Charles K, Adams, of Wisconsin university, 1 inclose two 
pes just issued by the league, in which you will note that Mr. William 

. Parsons, of this city, is president. 

The papers accompanying the note refer to a subject which 
will very shortly engage the attention of New York and other 
states. They should be ia the hands of every teacher, particu- 
larly documents No. 1. and No, 13. They may be obtained free by 
addressing Mr. James M. King, 140 Nassau street, New York city, 
and mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The importance of a 
sixteenth amendment to the United States constitution is fully 
discussed. The law committee of the National League for the 
Protection of American Institutions proposes the following form : 

“No state shall pass any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or use its prop- 
erty or credit, or any money raised by taxation, or authorize either 
to be used, for the purpose of founding, maintaining or aiding, by 
appropriation, payment for services, expenses, or otherwise, any 
church, religious denomination or religious society, or any insti- 
tution, society, or undertaking which is wholly or in part, under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 


The funeral services over the remains of Mr. Donnelly, brought 
together many personal friends, at his former residence 53 Jeffer- 
son avenue, Brooklyn. He was a valued member of the Church 
of the Covenant, and superintendent of its Sunday school; the 
remarks of his pastor showed his deep feelings and regard. The 
words of the Rev. Mr. Gallagher, chaplain of the U. S. Grant 
post, of the G. A. R., were eloquent and eulogistic, for Mr. 
Donnelly was held in high esteem by all his old comrades in arms. 

Few men had such a happy facuky of attracting and holding 
friends; Mr. Donnelly was one who showed himself friendly. 
Among those present were Jas. B. Bouck, the president, and other 
members of the Brooklyn board of education ; School Superinten- 
dent Maxwell, Dr. N. M. Butler, of Columbia college; Dr. J. M. 
Milne, Oneonta normal school; Prof. A. S. Downing, state in- 
stitute conductor ; Col. L. M. Evans, Buffalo; A. P. Flint, Phila. 
delphia; many associates from the American Book Company, prin- 
cipals and teachers of the Brooklyn schools. The burial was in 
Kingston, The friendly hand-pressure of Mr. Donnelly will be 
missed at educational gatherings for many a year. “ Friendly to 
all” was his motto. 


OUR TIMEs is one of the most helpful papers published. This 
is an eight-page sheet the size of THE INSTITUTE, the type being 
set smaller and closer in order to get as much as possible in it of 
value to the school-room. Current events of the present and a 
résumé of the notable events of the past together with topics and 
information suitable for class-room instruction, and all carefully 
edited, make up a complete table of contents. OUR TIMES Is 
sent for 30 cents a year in advance, or two or more subscribtions, 
or with any other of our papers it is clubbed at 25 cents per year. 
Give OuR TIMES a trial, and use it for dictation exercises, for 
talks on current events, for interesting your pupils in home re- 
search, for apeneees or for supplementary work in the his- 
tory or geography classes. 
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Prot. C. E. Meleney. 


Clarence Edmund Meleney who is now connected with the 
Teachers college, New York city, as professor of the theory and 
practice of teaching, and principal of the Horace Mann school, 
was born Dec. 8, 1853, in Salem, Mass. He was educated in the 
public schools, Classical institute, and Colby university. From 
the latter institution he was graduated in 1876. In 1879 he re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. 

After graduation, Prof. Meleney was for some time engaged as 
principal of Warren academy, Me. Fromthere he went to Massa- 
husetts and taught in Methuen high school and later in the gram- 
mar schools of Marlboro and Quincy. From 1879-80, he was 
teacher in Yonkers, N. Y., and the next three years, principal of 
the Newton street school, Newark, N. J. In 1883, he became 
superintendent of schools at Paterson, N. J. 

Prof. Meleney’s educational work, especially in New Jersey, 
attracted considerable attention. He was one of the founders of 
the State Reading Circle, was president of the State Teachers’ 
association, originated the State Council of Education, and did 
institute work. He also did valuable service in the introduction 
of manual training and the kindergarten in the public schools. 
He was one of the recognized educational leaders in the state. 

In 1888, Prof. Meleney left New Jersey and accepted the po-t 
of superintendent of public instruction in Somerville, Mass., one of 
the Boston suburbs. In his native state he was identified with and 
was one of the forces in all movements for the advancement of the 
public schools. He has been president of the New England Sup- 
erintendents’ association, and was one of the founders of the N. 
E. Conference of Educational Workers. ‘he big conference and 
manual training exhibition which was held two years ago, was 
under his charge as chairman of.the committee on organization. 

Those who have followed the upward movements in public 
school education in the past ten years know the splendid work of 
Prof. Meleney for the professional uplifting of the teacher. The 
news of his appointment to membership in the faculty of the 
Teachers college therefore did not cause much surprise. The in- 
stitution must be congratulated to have succeeded in getting so 
efficient an expounder and illustrator of modern educational 
theught and practice. 

Besides the lectures on practical and theoretical pedagogics, 
Prof. Meleney wili have full charge of the Horace Mann school. 
This is to be in every respect an American model school. Upon 
Prof. Meleney falls the work of earning for it that distinction. 
At present he is engaged in laying out plens of reorganization and 
oreration. The school embraces every d partment from the 
kindergarten to the high school and will give the students of the 
Teachers college the rare opportunity to observe the practical 
application of the teachings of their instructor. 


Ever since there began to be colleges in the United States 
young men have been in the habit of working their way to grad- 
uation by tutoring, teaching school, farming, and whatever other 
occupation could be taken up and dropped with ease. The pres- 
ence of a college at Athens, O., in the Hocking Valley coal re- 
gion, has offered still another opportunity to young men in search 
of education. It is not unusual for students at Atheus to inter- 
rupt their college course by a season of labor in the mines for the 
purpose of raising money with which to go on with their studies. 


Prin. James D. Dillingham who has had charge of the school of 
Toms River, N. J., for three years, has been appointed principal 
of No. 25 school in Jersey City. No. 25 is a new and one of the 
best equipped grammar schools in the city. 
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Connecticut State Teachers’ Association. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting was held in New Britain 
October 20. Arrangements had been made for 1,000, but there 
were fully 2,500 in attendance. The convention was a success in 
every particular. 

President Joseph A. French introduced Dr. James McAlister, 
of Philadelphia, who addressed the convention upon ‘‘ The Real 
and the Ideal Education.” He approved of the manual training 
department in schools and quoted Carlyle, who said, ‘‘ Everything 
could be done with tools and nothing without them.” Men were 
brought out of barbarism into civilization by the use of tools. He 
quoted from Matthew Arnold relative tothe value of manual 
training coupled with mental training. 

The convention adjourned to the state normal school, where 
the teachers inspected the kindergarten and model schools, gym- 
nasium, manual training and cooking schools, which were in ses- 
sion all day. A novel feature of the morning session was the 
“Story of Our Flag,” presented by Miss Ellen J. Whiton, of 
Waterbury, assisted by a number of pupils. 

The kindergartens gave exhibitions of their work, such as play- 
ing games and table work, consisting of painting, sewing, mount- 
ing, paper-folding, and clay-molding. In the primary depart- 
ments exercises were given in reading, singing, geography, arith- 
metic, chemistry, modeling, and drawing; in the grammar classes 
in numbers, gymnastics, mechanical drawing, language, geogra- 
phy, slojd, history, literature, Latin, business arithmetic, singing, 
and military drill. The physical training class, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Scarborough, gave an interesting exhibition. The 
class in vocal music gave model exercises in singing under Miss 
Hubbel. The manual training department and the cooking school 
attracted much attention. During the afternoon several papers 
were presented. Abstracts of some of them will appear in a later 
number of THE JOURNAL. Miss Mary A. Spear, of South Man- 
chester, read a paper on “ Language and Methods of Teaching 
It.” This was discussed by Miss ener E. Carlisle, of Norwich. 
She especially emphasized the importance of beginning the work 
when a child is young, of watching for and correcting all inaccur- 
acies of speech, whether they occur during a lesson or at some 
other time. The use of pictures was commented upon and the 
necessity for making a wise and judicious selection to be placed 
before a class. The same prudent care should be exercised when 
making a choice of stories designed for reproduction lessons. At 
all times it is to be borne in mind that language is ameans used 
to obtain a result. It is of secondary importance, while thought 
is first. A paper upon “ Nature Study ” was read by Miss Edith 
Goodyear, of the Rhode Island normal school. Principal George 
P. Phenix, of the Willimantic normal school, gave a paper upon 
“ Physchology for Primary Teachers.” 

In the kindergarten rooms Miss Helen F. Page presided and a 
paper was read by Mrs. A. J. Waters, principal of the kinder- 
garten department of the Christian and Technical industrial 
school, at Springfield, Mass., on “ What Can We Learn From 
the Kindergarten.” This paper was discussed by Miss Odella 
W. Woodcock, of Hartford, and others. “ Psychology for Primary 
Teachers” was the subject of Professor Morrill’s paper. Geog- 
raphy and science were discussed by Miss Bertha Adams, of 
Willimantic, and Miss Carrie A. Gladwin, of Stamford. 

Over the intermediate section C. A. Tucker, of Norwich, pre- 
sided. A paper on “ Language in the Intermediate Grades,” by 
Principal E. H. Gumbart, of East Norwalk, was discussed by 
Principal W. C. Foote, of South Norwalk. Professor A. S. 
Cook, of Yale, read a paper on “ English in the Grammar Schools,” 
W. C. Dickinson, of New Haven, spoke upon “ United States 
History,” and was followed by a discussion by W. F. Gordy, of 
Hartford. A. A. Weaver, of Westfield, Mass., spoke on 
“ America’s Musical Future.” 

“ Latin in the High School,” by William C. Collar, principal of 
the Latin School at Roxbury, Mass.; “ Inductive Latin Method,” 
by Miss Annie E. Boardman, of the Willimantic normal school, 
and “English in Secondary Schools,” by Byron Grace, of the 
Public Latin school, at Boston, Mass., were discussed. 

These officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
F. A. Verplank, of South Manchester ; corresponding secretary, 
A. P. Willard, of Colchester ; treasurer, C. O. Tucker, of South 
Norwalk; vice presidents; H. M. Adams, of Canaan, Litchfield 
county; Charles Limley, of Hartford, Hartford county ; Professor 
A. Gard, of Rockville, Tolland county; Professor Burnett, of 
Putnam, Windham county; J. R. Tucker, of Colchester, New 
London county; Dwight Holbrook, of Clinton, Middlesex county ; 
superintendent of Ansonia school, New Haven county; Superin- 
tendent Dean, of Bridgeport school, Fairfield county. 

The death of Principal Barrows, of Hartford, was mentioned by 
Principal Gordy, of Hartford. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS find favor with quite a 
number of teachers here. THE JOURNAL has been very helpful 
to broaden teaching ; some of the numbers of last May and June 
were the most so of any paper I have ever seen. 

Supt., Utica, N. Y. GEORGE GRIFFITHS, 
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It has just become known that the anonymous benefactor who 
donated the Zarncke library of 13,000 volumes to Cornell univer- 
sify is Mr. William H.Sage, one of the trustees of the university. 


At the recent meeting of the archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
church held in Chicago, it was decided to send out a circular to 
editors of Catholic journals warning them not to attack or find 
fault with ecclesiastics, especially bishops. 


The school committee of Worcester, Mass., met October 3, to 
elect a superintendent of schools. Dr. J. M. Rice and Dr. A. P. 
Marble were the candidates. There were not votes enough cast 
to elect and so Supt. Marble holds over. Dr. Rice is the writer 
of the articles in the Forum that made such a stir last year. 


A minister from Boston went into a country town last summer 
to preach, The young minister thought it important to let the 
people know he was from “ the Hub of the World,” and so hean- 
nounced : “‘ We have with us to-day the Rev. Azariah Balles, of 
Boston, D. D., and he will preach the word to us.” “ Boston, 
D.D.” is good. 


A benevolent German woman of wealth has founded a school 
for gardening for women. The course of study is two years, and 
the idea is that women shall qualify for the post of head gar- 
dener on estates and in country houses. Girls are also received 
who wish to study gardening for their own homes. The school 
is well attended. 


The next meeting of the National Educational Association will 
be held in Denver, probably. Salt Lake City has been suggested. 
but this would be a mistake ; Denver is far enough west. If there 
are those who want to go through the canyon of the Arkansas to 
Salt Lake City they can easily do so from Denver, but not more 
than half will want to do this ; it would be wrong to force the 
whole conyention to go; besides the selection of Salt Lake City 
will reduce the attendance of Eastern members, 


Vassar college will be full, notwithstanding the addition of 
Strong hall and the effect of the financial depression, which has 
caused the withdrawal of a number of students. A few weeks 
ago the enrollment was far in excess of the capacity. Among 
the new instructors are Miss McCurdy, of the Harvard annex, 
Greek; Miss Franklin, Ph. D., Bryn Mawr, Latin; Miss Brown, 
B.S., Massachusetts institute, biology; Miss Johnson, A.M., 
Michigan university, history. 


Last year Prof. A. A. Upham, of the Whitewater state nor- 
mal school of Wisconsin, prepared a little volume of 50 Lessons 
in Wood Working and it was published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
Of this the /uterstate School Review says: “ \t is convincing to 
the doubting investigator of the subject and very helpful and 
suggestive to the seeker after the best way.” The same paper 
says of Geography by Map Drawing, “ We hail with delight this 
little help which Amos M. Kellogg has given of the possibilities 
of map-creating and map-building.” 


In a Washington, D. C., public school, three stories high, with 
only one narrow exit available, in which 600 colored pupils were 
crowded together, a panic occurred last week through one of the 
children fainting and others raising a cry of fire. A mad rush 
was made for the doorway, where the frightened children became 
jammed in a heap and struggled and fought and trampled each 
other down. When teachers aided by the police and janitors suc- 
ceeded in disentangling the mass a considerable number of injured 
children were carried to the hospitals and to their homes. It is 
feared that some of them are fatally hurt. 


Herbert Spencer the renowned English philosopher who is well 
known to American teachers particularly through his treatise on 
“ Education” has been in feeble health for some time. Since he 
returned from Brighton he has remained indoors at his London 
home and has not done his usual amount of work, although he 
gives short dictations daily to his secretary. His friends say that 
his condition, while far from dangerous, is not satisfactory and 
that he needs assiduous care to restore his strength fully and to 
enable him to work as energetically as formerly. They do not 
doubt that with such care he will regain his health. 


The surgeon-general of the United States navy speaks in the 
strongest terms as to the evil effects of tobacco on students. In 
the French polytechnic school the non-smokers take the highest 
rank in every grade. Every teacher in every city knows that a 
student who smokes will from that cause alone fail of the excel- 
lence he might otherwise attain. 

And yet, it is not at all probable that a single man, be he assist- 
ant, principal, or superintendent will put aside his cigar. They 
ought to set the example of refraining. Were it so done, in a 
generation the schools would exert double the moral influence 
they now do, 


_ Assistant Supt. Young, of Chicago, said concerning the Chicago 
institute of education that when the supply of persons compe- 
tent to address the association was exhausted, it would languish ; 
that these persons would talk themselves out in one or two ad- 
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dresses, and this would be known, and the teachers would not 
attend. This reminds us of a letter that State Supt. Draper placed 
before us. It was from a county commissioner and referred to 
an institute to be held. He wrote: “ Don't send ; he has 
been here and has nothing more to say.” The wife of a sailor sent 
a request to the minister to read in church: “A man going to 
sea, his wife asks for prayers.” Pray ¢oo for the teachers who 
attend institutes steadily. 





The spectacle presented at Washington by the senate of the 
United States is one that cannot but disgust solid-minded people 
everywhere. Nothing but streams of talk, and poor talk (most of 
it) at that! No power to stop talking! No power to compel 
voting! A majority have been waiting ever since the session be- 
gan to vote and no opportunity todo so! The house has talked 
and voted ; the senate still continues to talk ! 

The senate has no rules to vote, it seems ; as long as any one 
wishes to talk he is to be allowed to, But why not make a rule? 
Because (the minority say) we would talk on that endlessly. 
What a muddle! Some one will have the courage and ability to 
see the way out. One senator talked fourteen hours; after rest- 
ing a day or so he may try it again. The senate has heretofore 
after moderate talking come to a vote; now there is actually 
filibustering in our senate ! 


Among the members of the New England association of school 
superintendents are some of the best and most experienced edu- 
cators of the country. The subjects that will be discussed by 
them at the fifty-third —— to be held at Boston, November 
3, are suggestive and timely. committee composed of A. W. 
Edson, agent of the Massachusetts state board of education, 
Supt. S. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass., and Supt. A. F. Pease, 
Northamton, Mass., will report on the question, “What consti- 
tutes a professional superintendent?” “How may cities and 
towns establish a system of training schools to supplement the 
work of the state normal schools?” will be the subject of the 
report prepared by G. A. Walton, agent of the Massachusetts 
state board, and Supts. O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass., S. T. Dutton, 
Brookline, Mass., T. M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass., and Francis 
Cogswell, Cambridge, Mass. Ten-minute papers will be read by 
Supts. A, P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.,C. W. Deane, Bridgeport, 
Conn., E, Hunt, Medford, Mass., and Mrs. Julia M. Dewey, 
North Adams, Mass., on “Abnormal Methods in Normal 
Schools.” 


The following is the course of study followed by the Girls’ nor- 
mal school of Philadelphia : 


1. Educational psychology. 

2. Methods of teaching. 

3. School economy. 

4. The history of education. 

5. The philosophy of education. 

6. Methods in mathematics. 

7. Methods in language and literature. 

8. Methods in history, sociology, and civics. 
9. Methods in natural history. 

10. Methods in physics and chemistry. 

11, Methods in elocution. 

12. Methods in vocal music. 

13. Methods in modeling and drawing. 

14. Methods in kindergarten. 

15. Methods in gymnastics and physical training. 
16. Methods in sewing and fitting. 

17. Methods in wood-work, etc. 

18, Observation in model school. 

19. Practice in model school. 

20, Discussion of observation and practice. 
21. Educational reading and original investigation. 





Last Days of the White City. 


The intimation by the council of administration that the fair 
would not be formally closed on October 30, but would be open 
as long as the weather permits and the people wish to come, does 
not mean exactly what it says. Nobody expected that the gates 
would be closed the moment the curtain dropped, and nobody 
expected that people who wish to enter the grounds to watch the 
buildings being torn down and the exhibits moved away would be 
turned away if they were willing to pay to getin. The fair has 
no official recognition by Congress after October 30, and many 
of the exhibits will be on their way out of the grounds as early as 
5 o'clock on the morning of the 31st. A large number of the ex- 
hibitors already hold permits to remove their goods on that date, 
and have contracts with transportation and railroad companies 
for that purpose. 

The admission fee during November will be 50 cents, but all purely 
complimentary passes will be cut off. While all exhibitors may 
begin packing on October 31, no special efforts will be made to 
hasten their , dnarbvsng but they will have neither electric lights 


nor guards to assist in the work at night. 
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The Kindergarten School. 


An interesting feature of the progressive schools of Brookline, 
Mass., is described in Supt. S. T. Dutton’s report, as follows: 

Ev rimary school ex one 1s now supplied with a kindergarten. 
Seen tne wheel life of the little children begins in sunshine and joy, Re- 
fined and accomplished teachers create an atmosphere that is at once home- 
like and elevating. No one who looks upon the children of the town, who 
are to be its futurecitizens, as its greatest public interest, can question for a 
moment the propriety of beginning early to educate them, or of continuing 
the process as long as possible. But it may justly be asked, what relation 
does the kindergarten bear to the school, and to what extent are its princi- 
ples applicable to the higher grades? It has long been claimed by those 
who have considered these questions that there should be no break between 
the kindergarten and lowest grade in the primary school and that the 
principies upon which the kindergarten is based are the true doctrines upon 
which all school work should be conducted. This would imply that there 
should be no sudden change in the character of exercises. If songs. games, 
stories, and manual exercises are truly educational for children of four years 
old, they must be so for those of a year or two older. If freedom and 
self-activity are to be fostered at one stage they should not be discarded at 
other times, 

This idea will seem to be quite in accord with what has been attempted 
in our schools. Joy, freedom, more experience with things, training of 
hand and eye, and self-control, have been emphasized as necessary factors, 
It will not be difficult, therefore, to work out a connection of kindergar- 
ten and school that shall be vital \and effective. The kindergartners and 
primary teachers are now holding a series of meetings that promise great 
good, The songs and games, so delightful in the kindergarten, will soon be 
apart of early school life. More of the occupations of the kindergarten will 
be continued in the grades above, aud, with the exercises in clay and paper 
now given, will furnish sufficient hand-work up to the point where the girls 
begin sewing and the boys enter upon woodwork, 


Notes from Canada. 


It is the proud boast of Ontario that no one can be employed 
as teacher in her schools, from the kindergarten to the collegiate 
institute, who does not possess a thorough professional prepara- 
tion for the work. She was the first province in the Dominion of 
Canada to establish a training school for teachers. This institu- 
tion which has been in operation for half a century, and has in 
that period sent out many men and women who have risen to dis- 
tinction in the teachers’ profession, is known as the Toronto nor- 
mal school. Among leading educationists who can call her their 
alma mater we may mention Mr. Millar, the present deputy 
minister of education; Dr. McLellan, principal of the school of 
pedagogy and author of a well known work on “ Applied Psy- 
chology ;” Dr. Robdins, principal of McGill normal school; Dr. 
Hume, professor of metaphysics in Toronto university; Mr. 
Scott, of the Ottawa normal school; Mr. Sinclair, principal of 
the Hamilton normal school, and nearly all the public school in- 
spectors of the city and county. 

We learn with regret that Dr, Carlyle, nephew of the celebrated 
Thomas Carlyle, who has been connected with the institution for 
thirty-six years has decided to retire from active service at the 
end of the present session. For fifteen years he was head-master 
of the model school. Twenty-three years ago, under the regime 
of the renowned Dr. Ryerson, he was appointed master of mathe- 
matics in the normal school, and subsequently, when the school 
was reorganized to be devoted to the professional training of 
teachers only, in addition to his other duties, the important sub- 
ject of psychology was assigneo to him. 

Dr. Scott, who was graduated from the Toronto normal school 
in 1868, will be Dr. Carlyle’s successor. He has been engaged 
in teaching since his graduation. Jn 1870 he was appointed on 
the staff of the model school, and gradually won his way to the 
head-mastership. He is also a graduate of Toronto university, 
where he distinguished himself particularly in modern languages. 
Since 1882 Dr. Scott has been connected with the Ottawa normal 
school where he has had marked success. 

The vacancy in the Ottawa normal school will be filled by Mr. 
S. B. Sinclair, principal of the Hamilton model school, who is 
well known to the readers of THE JOURNAL through his contri- 
butions. He is also the author of a helpful manual for primary 
teachers, the “ First Year at School, or Blending of Kindergarten 
with Public School Work.” Mr. Sinclair is a graduate of the 
Toronto normal school and also of Victoria university, in which 
he took honors in mathematics and psychology, obtaining the 
gold medal in the latter department. He has attended the Cook 
county normal school, under Col. Parker, and the Oswego normal 
school under Dr. Sheldon, and is thoroughly familiar with the 
best modern pedagogical thought and practice. 


Schouls in Japan. 


The Japanese are convinced that the nation’s prosperity depends 
on the schools and are all times ready to encourage improvements 


of their conditions. There are primary, intermediate and high 
schools, manual training schools, institutes of technology, schools 
of agriculture and of kindred applied sciences, and hnally, the 
imperial university in which advanced learning has long had a 
home. The schools are supported in part by a local tax, others by 
a fund set aside by the imperial government. The schools sup- 
ported by the government are under the supervision and control 
of the Japanese minister of education, while those which depend 
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upon the general school tax for their finances are controlled and 
supervised by the officials of the prefecture in which they are es- 
tablished. 

The national educational system includes eight universities, 
thirty-two high schools, 256 grammar schools, and 55,000 prim- 
ary schools, This is a very good showing for a nation of 40 mil- 
lions of people. Many foreigners have been employed as teach- 
ers in their schools and academies, but these conditions are rap- 
idly changing. The Japanese have now a sufficient number of 
their own men trained for school work, and these have taken the 
places of those who formerly taught there. Public support of the 
non-resident student has also been largely withdrawn, and many 
young Japanese who return to their native country as graduates 
from American or European colleges find public employment 
closed against them by acomplete supply of teachers. Most of 
these go into business, Occasionally they open independent 
schools, but these are not encouraged. The government is even 
hostile to private institutions of learning, as they hold them to be 
of no profit to the citizen. 

The school age of a Japanese child is from the 6th to the 14th 
year. Corporeal punishment is prohibited. Men who are in- 
formed in the matter declare that the gentle nature of the Japanese 
child and a certain national pride which has always been culti- 
vated render severe discipline unnecessary. 

Some years ago the emperor published a rescript inculcating 
moral duties, and this address, framed and surmounted with a 
photograph of the emperor, is found in every school. The children 
are taught to look upon the address as a thing to remember and 
ponder. Both they and the teachers make obeisance to the pho- 
tograph before they begin the school work of the day. The little 
frame has become an almost sacred thing. The pupils are better 
because the emperor wants them to be so. 


English Schools and Teachers, 


Popular education is a thing of recent origin in England. 
Prior to 1870 the board school was unknown, all the training 
possible to the children of the masses being wholly, before that 
time, in the hands of the church, or at the discretion of private 
individuals, But in the year indicated a marvelous advance was 
made. Not only were school boards instituted, with liberal pro- 
vision for their maintenance by grants from the state, but in- 
creased grants of money and various other incentives to enter- 
prise were offered to private and denominational schools; and, 
in fact, the entire educational machinery of the country was over- 
hauled, with the object of shaping it, as far as seemed practicable 
at that time, after the best models afforded in Europe and the 
United States. 

* * * In 1869 the pupils enrolled were less than a million ; 
last year they were nearly five millions. In 1870 the state grants 
provided for 1,878,584 children, or for about 8.75 per cent. of the 
population; whereas, in 1891 there was school accommodation 
enough for 5,628,201 pupils, which is equivalent to 19.35 per cent. 
of the population as it is to-day. During the same time, too, has the 
government grant increased steadily from year to year, until, 
trom having been only about five million dollars in 1869, it 
amounts now to more than twenty million. 

There has also been an unbroken trend of improvement during 
this time in the curriculum of these elementary schools, as well 
as in the standard of scholarship amongst the teachers. There 
are numerous schools now whose head-masters write the suffix 
M. A, after their names ; and this, it will be remembered, carries 
more weight in England than in the United States, because, for 
the generality of students, it is much harder to obtain. There is 
an elementary school in Cambridge which has in it, we are told, 
three or four men who have taken a university degree ; and we are 
assured by those well versed in educational matters that it will 
probably not be a great while before, in all urban schools, the 
acquisition by the teacher of a badge of scholarship like this will 
be a universal condition of his employment. 

All schools share equally in the government grant, whether 
controlled by school boards or otherwise; and this means, under 
the peculiar educational system of England, that the majority of 
the schools sharing in this grant are not board schools at all, but 
are church and denominational schools, amongst the latter being 
a fair proportion belonging to the Roman Catholics. .The only 
conditions imposed are that certain branches shall be taught; 
that not more than nine pence a week shall be charged for tuition ; 
that the schools shall be open to her majesty's inspectors ; that 
instruction snall cover a given number of hours per day, and days 
per year; and that within the hours specified there shall be no 
infringement of the rights of conscience by forcing upon the 
pupils any teaching that is distinctly religious. Complying with 
these requirements, any elementary school in the realm may claim 
its share of government help; andthe number of day-schools 
thus assisted in England and Wales, last year, was 19,535. 

The number of adult teachers has been given roughly at 75,000, 
but in order to a proper understanding of the matter, a classifi- 
cation is necessary. Those holding certificates as fully qualified 
teachers number 45,597; and of these 18,264 are masters, and 
27,333 mistresses. Besides these, there are 23,508 assistant 
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teachers, and, still lower in the scale, 28,131 pupil teachers, most 
of the latter, who are learning their trade, so to speak, being 
minors, with the probability, we should say, that amongst both 
pupil and assistant teachers the ratio of the two sexes would be 
about the same as amongst those holding certificates. In the 
sending forth of those who are to teach the young, a leading part 
is taken by the government. To all aspirants a queen’s scholar- 
ship is held out. This is obtained by passing successfully a 
somewhat rigid examination. Last year there were more than 
10,000 contestants for this prize, and something less than three- 
fourths of this number, we are told, became entitled to it. 

This distinction qualifies the aspirant either to enter one of her 
majesty’s training colleges for a term of two years. or to serve 
for the same length of time as an assistant in the actual work of 
teaching. Then, for both classes there is another rigid examin- 
ation; and then, that ordeal passed with credit, they are turned 
out upon the land as certificated teachers. Previously to all this, 
however, most of them have served four years in the capacity of 
pupil teachers, and, with only a small pittance in salary, have had 
to work hard in the school all day, and occupy themselves at 
night in preparing for their annual examinations. Thus, the 
normal process by which an English school-teacher is manufac- 
tured involves a preparatory.course of training, beyond the usual 
school period, of something like six full years——From Tuckley’s 
“ Masses and Classes.” 





An Experiment in Vertical Writing. 
By R. K. Row, Principal Training School, Kingston, Ontario. 


For a number of years the public schools of Kingston, Ontario, 
have had the advantage of the services of a most progressive 
and skilful supervisor of writing. 

Mr. A. F, Newlands had received generous favors from nature 
and had added the genius of hard study and patient practice, 
under the best penmen in America. Besides all this he early 
saw that a knowledge of educational principles is of even greater 
importance than skill in handling the pen. 

Under his efficient direction the writing of the Kingston schools 
became famous. The satisfaction, however, was not without 
alloy. The teachers saw with much regret that while excellent 
results could be obtained in the special lessons or when pupils 
gave special attention to the writing, the general work of the 
pupils was more or less illegible, weak, and characterless. When 
the girls or boys jeft school their hand-writing usually degener- 
ated into a miseratle scrawl or changed to an entirely different 
style. Business men complained that the writing taught in the 
schools was not suitable for commercial work, and that they had 
to teach their young assistants to write a different hand. 

While making an exhibit of pupils’ work at the Dominion Edu- 
cational Convention at Montreal in July, 1892, Mr. Newlands met 
a gentleman who had just returned from a two years’ tour in 
Europe studying education problems. The visitor remarked* 
“You have secured splendid results, but if you would put the 
same skill and care in training your pupils in the upright writing 
now being rapidly introduced into the schools of England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, you would leave nothing to 
be desired.” All available information was at once sought both 
here and in Europe, practice began, experiments were made with 
private pupils, and in September, 1892, vertical writing was intro- 
duced in all the classes of Kingston public schools. The trans- 
ition was not so difficult as was expected, but in some classes it 
was retarded by the lack of sympathy on the part of the regular 
teachers, the majority of whom naturally opposed the change. 

The writer observed the experiment with intense interest, and 
saw the reform gain favor from every point of view. At the end 
of a year he feels bound to give these conclusions to the teachers 
of America: 

First.— Vertical writing, as taught in the Kingston public 
schools, is much more legible than that of any oblique system. 
The labor of reading pupils’ examination and reproduction work 
has been reduced by about one-half. 

Second.—The pupils occupy a much more hygienic position, 
the chest contraction and spinal curvature more or less necessary 
in ba approved position for oblique writing is entirely abolished 
in this. 

The new style of writing is infinitely less trying to the eyes of 
both teachers and pupils. One of the most “Fruttul sources of 
myopia seems to be remeved. 

Third.—Our pupils learn vertical writing with greater ease 
than they did the sloping style. The general character of their 
work has greatly improved and many pupils who were called 
naturally bad writers have developed an excellent business hand. 
ee a marvelous change comes within a week, and comes 
© stay. 

Fourth—The new system facilitates rapidity. The position 
and movement are easier and the pen travels over about one- 
third less distance in writing letters of the same height. 

#i/th.—As implied in the previous paragraph vertical writing 
has a decided economic advantage, consuming less time, less force 
of muscle, nerve and brain, and about one-third less paper. 
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Finally :—As a medium of communicating thought, the only 
use of writing, the vertical is superior to the oblique at every 
point of comparison. 


EXPERT MEDICAL AND EDUCATIONAL OPINIONS. 


Mr. Noble Smith, F. R. C. S., who is high authority on school hygiene, 
after careful official inquiry into the question of posture in writing has pub- 
licly declared that : ** The posture of young people assumed in ‘the i 
writing is one of the chief factors in the production of spinal curvature ; 
and although good seats and desks are a great help in securing a better 
position, it is impossible for writers to avoid twisting the spine unless 
adopt an upright style of caligraphy. Vertical writing is consistent with all 
hygienic principles " 

After a thorough discussion of the merits of vertical writing at the Seventh 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, London, 1891, on 
motion of Dr. Kotelman, seconded by Dr. Gladstone, vice-chairman of the 
school board for London, England, the following resolution was passed : 

** That, as the hygienic advant. of vertical writing have been clearly 
demonstrated and established both by medical investigation and practical 
experiment, and, as by its adoption the injurious postures so juctive of 
spinal curvature and short sight are to a great extent avoided, it is hereby 
recommended that upright penmanship be introduced and generally taught 
in our elementary and secondary schools.” 

Mr. W. G, Kidd, P. S. I., City of Kingston, writes : ‘‘ The public schools 
of the city of Kingston have for several years been celebrated for superior 
penmanship. The Spencerian system was carefully taught by able and 
accomplished directors, and it was the opinion of ex that perfection in 
caligraphy had been reached in our schools, But alt ough the work of our 
pupils in this important branch was beautiful to behold, it was not satisfac- 
tory to our merchants and business men, and when our boys left schoo] and 
entered offices they were obliged to abandon the Spencerian penmanship 
and spend months in acquiring a more rapid and legible chirography. 

‘* In order to remedy this state of affairs the vertical system of penmanship 
was introduced in September, 1892. 

‘* During the transition period the results were somewhat discouraging, but 
in the junior classes the progress was rapid and satisfactory from the begin- 
ning. The work in all the classes is now eminently satisfactory. 

** The writing of the pupils is more —_— than formerly, and it is accom- 
plished with much greater ease and rapidity.” 


The Toronto G/oée in its report cn the educational exhibit at 
the Columbian Exposition writes: “ From the Kingston public 
schools there is a small exhibit of vertical writing, which attracts 
the attention, and meets the approval of nearly all the visiting 
educators. Though this system has been in use only a few 
months, the work shown is considered by competent judges the 
most legible and the freest writing on exhibition from elementary 
schools. 


— 


Events of the Week. 


The deadlock in the United States senate still continues. An 
attempt was made for a compromise by which the time for ceas- 
ing the purchase of silver was extended to October, 1894, but 
President Cleveland refused to sanction it——The deaths of 
Marshal MacMahon, the great French soldier ; Gounod, the com- 
poser; Dr. Philip Schaff, the theological writer and historian ; and 
Gen, T. L. Crittenden, a soldier of the Mexican and Civil wars, 
occurred. Another battle took place between the forts at Rio 
Janeiro.——Eight governors attended the unveiling of the Tren- 
ton (N. J.) battle monument.——The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the elevation of Cardinal Gibbons to the episcopate was cele- 
brated at Baltimore——France went nearly wild with enthusi- 
asm over the visit of the Russian fleet.——W. K. Vanderbilt se- 
cured a controlling interest in the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, 


Meetings of Educational Associations, 


A School Committees’ and School Superintendents’ Institute, under the 
direction of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, will be held 

Oct. 30.—In the Normal School Hall, Worcester, 

Oct. 31,—In the Common Council Room, City Hall, Fitchburg : ‘* Duties 
of a School Committee; The Authority that Should be Delegated to a 
Superintendent ;” ‘School Visitation ; Purpose and Method ;” ‘‘ Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers, and Teachers’ Meetings ;” “A Course of 
Study ; What it Should Embrace; Relative Importance of the Different 
Subjects ;” ‘‘ Selection and Continuance of Good Teachers ;” ‘* What can 
be Done for and With Poor Teachers,” 

Nov. 3.—The Fifty-third Meeting of the New England Association of 
School Scperintondewtn, will be held at the rooms of the School Committee, 
Mason street, Boston, Officers: President, N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn, 
Secretary and Treasurtr, G. C. Fisher, Pawtucket, R, I. 

DEC. 27-29,—Annual meeting of the lowa State Teachers’ Association at 
Des Moines. Supt. F. B. Cooper, Des Moines, Pres ; Supt. C. F. Wood- 
ward, Eldora, secre ‘ 

Dec, 26-28.—Annual meeting of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
at Topeka. J. W. Cooper, Newton, president; Miss Lizzie Barnhard, 
Pittsburg, secretary. 

Dec. 27-29.—Annual meeting of the Minnesota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Minneapolis. R.E. Denfeld, Duluth, president; G. R. Simpson, 
Princeton, secretary. 


JULY 4. ~~ es Re State Teachers’ Association, at Jackson. Da- 
bney Lipscomb, A. & M. College, Miss., president. 
Dec. 26,-—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at Butte City, Prof. J. 


M. Hamilton, Missoula, president ; Miss Burnett, Missoula, secretary. 

DEc. 26-28.—Twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Lincoln. C. G. Pearse, Beatrice, president; Miss 
Eoline Clark, Fremont, secretary ; W. H. Skinner, Crete, treasurer. 

Dec. 26-28—Washington State Teacters’ Association, at North Yakima. 
F. J. Barnard, Seattle, president. / 

Nov. 9-11.—The Vermont State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Rutland. 
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Correspondence. 


After listening to a lecturer this summer on evolution I was left very 
much in the dark, and yet I feel convinced there is truth in it. Does it fol- 
low if I believe in evolution, that I must admit that man is descended from 
the ape ? In other words, could not man have been a special creation ? But 
the teacher said nothing about the creation of man as given in the Bible ; 
how does that agree with evolution ? 


Brooklyn. E. F. G. 


The evolutionists all agree that man is descended from a sim- 
ian, or ape-like, ancestor; the account given in the Bible is con- 
sidered to have a Babylonian origin, having been found on tablets 
older than the Bible. Special creation is not acceded to by scien- 
tists ; they believe that God started the world, so that it needed 
no new efforts to carry it along ; that as the oak is involved in the 
acorn, so the whole evolution of the world was involved in the 
plan of the world. 


{ am disgusted with seeing unprofessional work accepted for the genuine! 
I am provoked at the very thought of ‘‘ Normal” schools or *‘ Normal” 
methods as the words dre used here in Texas, I have been in Texas over four 
years, and every year (in the summer months) there is a big concourse of 
teachers ( ?) and aspirants for the position of teacher, assembled in the vari- 
ous county towns to take the ‘* Normal Course, ” whatever that may be ! 

Most people here believe that five weeks’ attendance on these ‘‘ normals” 
suffices for all the work a teacher will ever be called on to do! We might 
just.as well expect to become doctors or lawyers by subjecting ourselves to 
similar onerous regulations. Allthese ‘‘ Normal” attendants here in the 
South have impressed me as lacking good academic training. 

This country is peculiar in this that a teacher need not be a scholar, need 
not even write and speak correct English! He can ignore the dictionary and 
say : ‘‘ dooty” ( duty, ) ‘‘noos” (news, ) ‘‘ institoot ” (institute), and so on, 
to say nothing about his grammar. Persons of very raw minds are set todo 
the great work of teaching. . Ww. 


What subsidies does the U, S. government pay to steamship companies ? 
Ww. 


The only “ subsidies” are for mail transportation. Under the 
act of March 3, 1891, and the act of May to, 1892, the United 
States pays to the owners of steel or iron vessels of over 8,000 
tons of 20 knots speed $4 a mile each way for carrying the mail. 
This amounts to about $24,000 a round trip between here and 
Great Britain. The government offers American registry to 
foreign vessels, 90 per cent. of the owners of which are Ameri- 
cans, and requires that vessels must be built by such owners in 
this country, the tonnage of which shall be as great as that of the 
registered vessels and that each of such vessels shall be of at 
least 7,000 tons. 


1, What is the largest steamship in the world ? 

2. Who is the oldest settler in thiscountry ? Is he living ? 
question in the question book, ‘‘ How to Study U. S. History.”’ The answer 
says, ‘‘ Ask your teacher.” Ifa pupil should ask me I could not answer, 

3. What is the best course to pursue with pupils who come to school too 
dirty to bear with ? TEACHER. 

Oregon, 


I find this 


1, The new Cunarders, Lucanza and Campania,are the longest 
steamships now in use. The former a!so promises to be the fast- 
est as it lately beat the westward record across the Atlantic by 
about an hour. ‘These ships are 522 feet long. The Great East- 
ern was 680 feet long, but it was a failure. 

2. Any book that asks such a “ fool question” is the one to 
lay down quickly ; the answer is silly. Wedon’t know and don’t 
want to. 

3. Some have a wash basin and towel and cause its use. 
as needful in a school-house as in other houses. Get one. 


It is 


Briefly state the provisions of the new universal suffrage law in Belgium, 
A. K. 


Under the new constitution the franchise is conferred on every 
man who has reached the age of 25. Every man 35 years of age 
who is married has two votes, and if in addition he possesses a 
certain amount of property he may vote three times. Graduates 
of colleges or universities also have two votes. They may not 
have reached the age of 35. Thus the intelligent class and prop- 
erty-owning class receive the balance of power, and can always 
control the course of legislation. Under the old constitution 
there were only about 120,000 voters altogether in the kingdom ; 
now there will be 1,200,000 in round figures, but the total number 
of votes cast under the plural system will reach 1,800,000, The 
new system will go into effect in June, 1894. 


Are there any railroads in China ? Tell something about the internal 
commerce of the country. G. R. 
China, like all Asiatic nations is very conservative, and there is 
a strong party that opposes all innovations from Europe or else- 
where. In 188g this party secured the stoppage of work on the 
Pekin and Hankow railroad, leaving the short line from Taku to 
Tien-Tsin the only railway in China. Since then the government 
has become alarmed on account of Russia’s projected Trans- 
Siberian railway near the northern Chinese boundary and has 
planned roads to or towards the imperial boundaries ; also a tele- 
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graph line from Pekin to the Siberian border. The closin® 
around them of such European powers as Russia, England, and 
France will force the Chinese to adopt improvements. Until re- 
cent years the Grand canal very greatly facilitated the internal 
commerce of the country, but the alteration of the course of the 
Hoang-ho has rendered it comparatively useless. 


Will you allow me to call your attention to the closing sentence of the 
first column of your issue of July 8. It seems a mistake since Froebel was 
born in 1782, CAROLINE T. HAVEN. 


While in England this summer I walked as so many do on the walls of 
Chester. Chester has, as most know, a Roman origin; it is for this that 
the English cherish it so much. The Romans called it ‘‘Castrum Legion- 
is,” camp of the legions; the old Britons gave it a name in their tongue 
which meant ‘‘camp of the great legion on the Dee.” It has four streets 
radiating at right angles from a central point, and this was the arrangement 
of Roman camps and towns. The old town is really very curious; the streets 
have two stories, the lower one for carriages ; on the shops facing them is a 
covered walk, and fronting that are more shops. An old house was visited 
called ‘‘ God’s Providence ;” in the plague of 1852 which depopulated Ches- 
ter, the inhabitants of the house were spared, and the owner inscribed on a 
beam ‘‘ God’s providence is mine inheritance.” 

The Phcenix Tower is circular ; above the door is an inscription I have 
copied: ‘‘ King Charles stood on this tower September 24, 1645, and saw 
his army defeated on Rowton Moor.” E. T. BLASHFIELD., 

Scranton. 


Will you please describe the peculiarity of the River Casiquiari in South 
America ? E, D. 


The marked peculiarity of this river, is that it unites the water 
of the Orinoco with the Rio Negro, thereby connecting the basins 
of the Orinoco and Amazon rivers. M. Chaffanjon, the French 
explorer, who made a journey to the headwaters of the Orinoco 
a few years ago, examined the bifurcation of the Casiquiari and 
explains it as follows : 

The Casiquiari, at its junction with the Orinoco river is about 
fifty yards broad. A short distance above the Casiquiari the 
Orinoco flows through a gorge only ninety yards wide. The 
narrowness of the bed here greatly accelerates the current, and 
the river rushes through the gorge at high speed. The rapid 
current just below the gorge therefore tends to undermine the 
left bank of the Orinoco. In his opinion the Casiquiari was 
originally a tributary of the Rio Negro, and therefore a part of 
the Amazon basin. In the course of time the mass of water 
escaping from the Orinoco gorge and undermining the left bank 
of the river, dug a channel towards the Casiquiari, which in- 
creased in length, until during the rainy season a passage was 
formed for the Orinoco waters by which they reached the Casi- 
quiari. The channel increased until a permanent connection 
between the rivers was made, and now at all seasons of the year 
a portion of the Orinoco waters flow into the Casiquiari and 
thence into the Rio Negro and Amazon. One can travel ina 
canoe from the mouth of the Orinoco to the mouth of the Rio 
Plata, with a land portage of less than two miles between the 
headwaters of tributaries of the Amazon and Rio Plata systems. 


You have my thanks for the specimen copy of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
sent in response to my request. I think it better adapted toa young teacher 
of my acquaintance and will give it to him. Two of your articles begin 
with bad English. Your contributor, Will Townsend, says: ‘* Pupils 
should be given an opportunity,” etc., etc. The ‘‘ opportunities” is the 
thing given and not the pupils. W. J. Kenyon says: ‘‘ The work of the 
Cook Co, normal school has been assigned space,” etc., etc. The ‘‘ space” 
was the thing assigned and not the ‘‘C, C. N. School.” Ina recent issue 
of the Chi Inter-Ocean, a correspondent says: ‘‘ We were pointed out 
the rock of Gibraltar,” etc,, etc., instead of: The rock of G. was pointed 
out tous. The fact that normal and similar graduates” are addicted to 
the use of such English does not make it 00d usage. 

Very truly, 

Denison. W. F. FLEMING. 

The tone of this letter turns one back 40 years; the school- 
master then considered “ parsing” his strong point. Bad Eng- 
lish and bad spelling are not to be defended. But the spirit of 
the teacher is a higher thing than verbal or sentential accuracy 
only. The best teacher the writer ever had was a man who was 
obliged to keep a book in which the “hard sums” were worked 
out. Mr. Fleming finds that Mr. Townsend has made an error 
in his writing, but says nothing appreciative of his extraordinary 
ability in expounding physical training, in which he has scarcely 
a peer. A sentence in Mr. Kenyon’s article strikes his attention 
but he does not at’all weigh the valuable article itself. There 
will be spots on the sun. However the school-master spirit is 
slowly giving way; there are greater things than ‘* parsing” 
and the fling at normal graduates is in very bad taste ; would 
to God there were a thousand times as many graduates of these 
schools. Mr. Townsend might well claim that “To pupils should 
be given an opportunity” is as good English as Am opportunity 
should be given to pupils and Mr. Kenyon that “ To the work 
* * was assigned space” is defensible as “‘ Space was assigned to 
the work.” In both of these cases the understood #o may govern 
its noun in one part of the sentence as well as in another. But 
this is a small matter compared with the fact that Mr. Fleming, 
who occupies the important post of teacher can find nothing in a 
good pedagogical article beyond an opportunity for hypercriticism 
of its language. 
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battles of Solferino and Magenta. So great was his renown at 
lm oVlant Events &B this time that Napoleon I11. gave him the baton of a field mar- 
? shal and created him duke of Magenta. As governor-general of 
Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price 30c.a year. Algeria he adopted a policy that tended toward the establishment 
of an Arab kingdom, but it was a failure. In 18 o he took com- 
A mand of the army of defence of Alsace. Here he fought a 
Trenton’s Battle Monument Unveiled. German army more than twice the size of his own. He was de- 
feated, but his retreat on Nancy and Chalons was withou’ doubt 
one of the masterly operations of the war. Prevented from 
joining the forces of Marshal Bazaine by the slowness of the 
French cabinet in giving orders, MacMahon’s army was forced to 
meet a vastly superior German force. He was wounded and 
taken prisoner, the army was utterly defeated, and the French 
empire fell. 

MacMahon was released in March, 1871, in time to lead the 
Versailles army against the communists, whom he succeeded in 
subduing. Wher M. Theirs resigned the presidency of the 
republic on May 24, 1873, Marshal MacMahon was elected to 
the vacant office by the assembly. A bitter struggle with the 
assembly was a marked feature of his administration. He was 
accused of seeking to overturn the republic and re-establish th: 
empire with himself at its head, but he always vigorously denied 
the charge. Since his retirement from the presidency different 
sovereigns have honored him with decorations. 
















Trenton’s battle monument has been dedicated with impressive 
ceremonies, The shaft rises from the spot on which Capt. Alex- 
ander Hamilton opened fire on the Hessians on that memorable 
December morning in 1776. The 
presence .of eight governors— 
Werts, of New Jersey; Flower, of 
New York; Pattison, of Pennsy]l- 
vania; Russell, of Massachusetts ; 
Fuller, of Vermont; Reynolds, of 
Delaware; Brown, of Maryland ; 
and Morris, of Connecticut—nearly 
all of whom took part in the dedica- 
tory exercises, besides many other 
distinguished men, lent dignity to 
the occasion. A poem was read by 
Richard Watson Gilder, editor of 
the Century. President Cleveland 
could not be induced to attend on : 
account of the condition of legisla- Death and Destruction at Grand Isle. 


tion in Washington, ; Probably the most destructive storm that ever visited the coast 
The monument is built of white of the gulf of Mexico occurred there recently. The wind blew 
granite in Roman Doric style and at the rate of 120 miles an hour and forced the waters of the 
rises to a height of 135 feet. It is  oulf up on the shores of Louisiana and Alabama. The greatest 
surmounted by a bronze statue of Jost of life occurred at Grand isle and vicinity. Grand isle, about 
Washington thirteen feet high, the sixty miles from New Orleans, was the prettiest island of the gulf of 
gift of New Yorkstate. Washing- Mexico, It had groves of oak and orange, fields of wild camomile, 
ton is represented as standing glass_ and lanes of fragrant oleander. It was a great summer resort 
in hand surveying the fleeing Hes- {or people from New Orleans and other Southern cities 
sians, and with right arm extended The gale banked the water against the land, and, increasing in 
points down the street (now Warren velocity, caused by the big gulf waves to assume giant proportions. 
Street) in the direction he wished Waves ten feet high swept over the north end of the island and 
Capt. Hamilton’s battery to open encroached upon the high middle portion of the land. Hourly in- 


fire on the foe. — . creasing, the torrent became so powerful that nothing stood before 
The uniform is that of a Conti- 


nental general officer, an exact re- 
production of the one worn by 
Washington during the Revolu- 
tionary war. An electric elevator 
will run to the top of the monu- 
ment, and at night the summit will be illuminated with thirteen \, 
electric lights. There are four tablets on the base of the monu- 

ment representing (1) the Continental army crossing the Delaware 
river, (2) the opening of the fight; the battery of Capt. Hamilton 
about to fire the first shot at the enemy on King street, (3) the 
surrender of the Hessians, and (4) an historical bronze tablet. 
On one side of the door is the statue of a private soldier of Massa- 
chusetts of the Revolution, and on the other that of a private 
soldier of Pennsylvania. 




































































An Ex-President of France Dead. 


Marshal MacMahon, the soldier and statesman who played such 
a prominent part during the Franco-Prussian war and for several 
ears afterward. died at Paris, Oct. 17. Marie Edme Patrick 
annier de MacMahon, duke of Magenta, was born in 1808. A * | 
He was descended from an old Irish Catholic family who had jx, Houses melted betore the flood, the wind carrying oft the roots 
risked and lost all in their devotion to the cause of the last ofthe 21:4 the water tearing away the walls. The shrieks and groans of 
Stuarts, and after their downfall had emigrated to France. In the wounded and dying persons were heard above the howling of 
we 1825 he was admitted to the cele- the tempest. 
‘ brated French military school at St. While the wind was at its height the rain fell in torrents, drift- 
Cyr. When he left there five years ing in blinding sheets, and striking the faces of those who were 
later he was sent to join the army in clinging to trees, planks, posts, and other things, with the force of 
Algiers, where he rose rapidly, be- hailstones. When it died out the waves began to decrease in size, 
coming~a major in 1840 for gallantry and the water that had swept over the land ran back into the gulf. 
at the assault upon Constantine. In hen the destruction not only at Grand isle but all along the coast 
1852, he was made major-generaland was found to be very great. The loss of life is placed at more 
commander of the Constantine divi- than 2,000, It is probable that Grand isle will be deserted as 


sion of the army. Last island ft ch a storm. 
He had watched the fall of Louis — 


Philippe with silent contempt, and at- ‘ Pater 
tributed it all to liberalism. On the Honoring a German Scientist. 


re-establishment of the empire under Students of science see the name of the great German scientist, 
: Louis Napoleon he gave his oath of Prof. Helmholtz,mentioned very frequently in their text-books. Prof. 
___, MaRsaaL Mac Mazon. fealty to the new government wil- Helmholtz, who is seventy-two years old, is now on a visit to this 
lingly. In 1855, when the Crimean war broke out, Gen. Mac- country. He was lately given a reception at Columbia college in 
Mahon was placed in command of a division on the peninsula. New York. His researches which have been mostly in regard to 
He was specially chosen ta lead the French column in the assault sound and color, have added much to our knowledge of those de- 
on the Malakoff, the key to the position at Sebastopol, and suc- partments of physics. His attributing of the disagreeable impres- 
ceeded in defeating the Russiars in this battle. sion of beats on the ear to the same physiological cause as the one 
At the begining of the Italian war in 1859, Gen. MacMahon to which is due the painful effect on the eye of a faint, flickerin 

was regarded as one of the best tacticians in the French army, ight was a revelation to students of acoustics. Among Prof. 
and he maintained his high reputation for gallantry and the suc- elmholtz’s inventions is the mirror by which the retina of the 
cessful command of large bodies of troops by his services at the iving eye is studied. 
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New Books. 


The Modern French series, by Edward H. Magill, A. M.. LL.D., 
ex-president of Swarthmore college, comprises besides a grammar, 
the works of modern French writers, printed in their own lan- 
guage, and designed to be used as reading books by students. The 
author believes that a reading knowledge of French can be more 
rapidly and ey acquired in this way than by months of 
dreary plodding over grammars and rules that are lost sight of or 
forgotten before the occasion to put them into practice comes to 
the learner. A reading knowledge of French is the desirable thing 
for most students. They wish to have unlocked for them the lit- 
erary and scientific works of which the French language contains 
an abundance. If the student afterward wishes to acquire facility 
in gm the language he will have a very substantial ground- 
work for learning it. The series includes a Reading French 
Grammar, containing a short method of learning to read the 
French language. Its leading object is to introduce the student 
to a good reading knowledge of the language in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This is accompanied by volumes of selections from 
the French authors. No, 1, contains Le Piano de Jeanne and Qui 
Perd Gagne, by Francisque Sarcey, with notes, a biographical 
sketch, and a frontispiece portrait of the author, and No. 2, Sur /a 
Pente, by Madame de Witt (née Guizot), also with portrait, etc. 
These books are certainly well calculated to secure the object— 
the acquisition of a reading knowledge of French. (Christopher 
Sower Co., Philadelphia. 


The reputation Prof. Goldwin Smith has won as a student of 
the history of English-speaking people is great, and anything 
that comes from his pen is therefore sure to attract unusual 
interest. His latest book, 7he United States—Political History, 
1492-1871, does not deal with events in detail; the author seeks 
rather to show the causes of events and to trace the growth and 
development of our great nation. The book is avowedly written 
for Englishmen, and Mr. Smith being a Canadian ought to be in 
a position to write a thoroughly impartial book. His is impar- 
tial in the main, yet there are places where we think we detect a 
slight coloring of English prejudice. However this may be it is 
well for Americans to be given a view of ourselves as outsiders 
see us. We have been used to looking at revolutionary events 
and eae especially through the haze left by writers and 
Fourth of July orators ; nevertheless, the average American will 
wince at Prof. Smith’s criticisms of Samuel Adams, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, and Franklin and his irreverent treatment of the 
Declaration of Independence. He acknowledges Jefférson’s 
influence as a politician and his power as a writer, but accuses 
him of using mixed metaphors and being too much imbued with 
the heresies of French philosophy. The aristocratic, monarchy- 
loving Hamilton, to his mind, is about right. Washington gets 
the most praise of any of the men of the Revolutionary period 
(Mr. Smith thinks it was more like a civil war than a revolution), 
but the author is not in a mood for eulogy ; his forte is criticism, 
and there is no doubt he is a wonderfully acute critic. American 
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readers will be surprised at the assertion that André “ was con- 
victed and sentenced solely on his own statement,” when plans. 
of the works at West Point, minutes of the garrison, cannon, 
and stores, and an engineer’s report concerning the attack and 
defence of the place were found in his stockings. This would 
be considered pretty substantial evidence by any court martial. 
The André incident was much regretted at that time on the 
American side; though the rules of war required him to be exe- 
cuted, he received much better treatment than did Nathan Hale, 
when he fell into the hands of the British at New York. 

On account of Prof. Smith’s independence, he has produced a 
book that is wholly unlike the usual United States history; his 
sentences are pithy and thought provoking, yet in order to 
thoroughly understand the points touched by the author, it is 
necessary to have read some other book that goes more into the 
details of the events. It is one of the books that young Amer- 
icans should read in order that its stinging sentences may curb 
their national vanity. (Macmillan & Co., New York and London.) 


The edition of Vergil containing The neid and Bucolics, by 
President William R. Harper and Frank J. Miller, Ph.D., of the 
University of Chicago, was prepared with two objects in view: 
'1) to present the facts of the peers of the author in as sug- 
gestive and accessible a form as possible, and (2) to afford stim- 
ulus for the study of the poet from a literary point of view. In 
regard to the first, it may be stated that the general introduction 
contains a series of studies that develop all the important princi- 
ples of syntax which are met with in the first six books of the 
Eneid; also a new presentation of the Vergilian verse and prin- 
ciples of quantity. The plan of the studies is inductive through- 
out, as in the earlier books of the series. Although references to 
the best grammars of the day are given inthe “ inductive studies ” 
for purposes of verification, the chief grammatical study on the 
text is conducted by means of references to those studies them- 
selves, thus giving the student grammar, notes, and lexicon in 
one volume. For the literary study of Vergil material is supplied 
by a bibliography, a list of topics for investigation, an account of 
the royal house of Troy, rhetorical, studies, and notes of explana- 
tion ; for the study ot especial themes as developed by Vergil him- 
self ; for the interpretation of special passages; giving copious 
quotations from Greek, Latin, Italian, and English authors who 
have any intimate relation to Vergil’s A2neid. So far as the me- 
chanical execution 1s concerned it is one of the best specimens of 
the modern classical text-book. The type is excellent and the 
use of italics and heavy face to make certain words and passages 
prominent, is tasteful and effective. The illustrations are of the 
best quality and scattered, not only through the text, but through 
the notes. The edges are orange colered, the binding dark green 
cloth. It is only during recent years that students have had the 
pleasure of studying such handsome classical text-books. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.50) 


Emilie Poulsson truly reflects the spirit of childhood in her 
book entitled /” the Chzld’s World, consisting of morning talks 
and stories for kindergartens, primary schools, and homes. There 
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are stories and poems, that not only the children, but some of 
their elders will appreciate, suggestions to the teacher, refer- 
ences, etc.; in fact, it is a book of the most helpful kind for the 
kindergartner. The material was first prepared for the schools 
of Boston and vicinity, and it was intended t at great freedom 
should be exercised inits use. Such freedom is urged more than 
ever, in submitting the collection to a wider circle of teachers and 
children. Although the subjects follow somewhat the course of 
the kindergarten year, it is by no means intended to be a one-year 
book. Some of the stories will be found suitable for children 
considerably beyond the kindergarten. They are chosen from 
nature and child-life, history, and mythology, as these have all 
been found of service in the symmetrical development of the child 
mind. An abundance of illustrations have been furnished by L. 
J. Bridgeman. The excellent quality of these, together with the 
well selected, well arranged, and well edited matter in the volume 
make it a most charming work, which every kindergartner should 
have from which to make selections for her class. (Milton Brad- 
ley Company, Springfield, Mass.) 


Oscar Peterson, by Henry Willard French, is a tale of the 
great American Far West and the adventures of a boy in it; the 
most realistically absorbing book of the year for boys The 
author's previous book, 7he Lance of Kanana, was an evidence 
of his fine style and good English, with a descriptive and adven- 
turous quality in the make-up of the story that at once made him 
take front rank as a writer for boys. Oscar Peterson is the 
pioneer in the great field of Americaa literature of this kind, with 
the Far West as the scene. D. Lothrop Company are the first to 
recognize the possibilities of such a book for our American boys. 
The volume is finely printed, illustrated, and bound. (D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston. Cloth, $150.) 
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We have always considered the English language sufficient for 
the expression of all the thoughts of ordinary writers, and that for- 
eign expressions need be used but rarely, if at all; yet there are 
novelists, essayists, and other writers who strew their pro- 
ductions with Latin, French, and other phrases, and, as a 
rule, the cheaper the production the more abundant the for- 
eign phrases. In spite of this fact, however, there is a 
legitimate use for such expressions in law and even in 
literature where the subject seems to require it. Hence the 
cultured man should be acquainted with such expressions and not 
be like the proof-reader who made sui generis read sin genzus. 
R. D. Blackman’s Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical 
Quotations should therefore be in every student’s library. It is 
more complete than the list in any dictionary with which we are 
acquainted, containing Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and German phrases. (G, P, Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. $1.2 ,) 


Dyspepsia’s distress is relieves by Hooi's Sarsaparilla. 
severe cases. 


It has cured many 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





Second Revised and Cheaper Edition. 40. Cloth. $6.00. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. WALTER W. Sxkxart, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, revised. 4to. 
‘ 


$6.00. 
Now Ready. 


Volume I. Cloth. $1.10. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions to each period. Edited by Henry Craik, C. B. Vol. L., 


Fourteenth to Sixteenth Century. 





12mo, cloth, Students’ Edition, $1.00 ; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 





MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY of Books suitable for 
Supplementary Reading. 


‘The publishers expect to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and 


recognized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading-books. 
“I have often had occasion to commend Church's books and others ag * School Library’ to my students. . . 
. Smytu, Central High School, Philadelphia. 


Library ’ the reading-books we have all been desiring so a 


16mo, cloth, each, 50 cents. 
You are making for us in your ‘School 


** Delightful books for boys and girls. They are so much superior to many of the frivolous books issued under the title of ‘Children's Literature.’ ""—Supt. J. 


M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo. 


“* As a school officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of scholars such valuable portions of the world's literature.""—Supt. Joun S. Irwin, Ft. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


“It is a fine thing in every respect—arrangement, accuracy, and interest. It cannot fail to be readily appreciated.”—Prin. Epwarpv S. Boyp, Parker 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, author of *“* The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 


Wayne, Ind. 


By the Rev. ALFERD J. CHURCH. 


Academy, Conn, 


** It is a pleasure to know that a book that has had so man 
would be in our national life if every American boy and girl 
Prin. E. H. Witson, Norwalk, Conn. 


admirers is now put within the reach of a greatly increased circle of readers. What an uplift there 
ould have been thrilled to nobler thought and action by meditating on these golden deeds" — 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, author of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


‘Chosen from the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” by SopH1a H. MACLEHOSE. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. By A. and E. KEary. 


With Illustrations. 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children. 


By the Rev. Caries KINGSLEY, author of ‘‘ Greek Heroes,” “‘ Water Babies,” etc. 


“ It is a charming book for a child, and even for children of an older growth. The old adage * Beware of making many books,’ cannot apply to books of this 


character.”—Georce W. Harper, Prin. Woodward High School, Cincinnati. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 


For Children, By H. Gassior.. 


By Mrs. BEEsLy. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
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The damage, extravagance, and incon- 
venience of plaster ceilings m school-houses 
is now widely acknowledged since the in- 
troduction of semething better. This im- 
provement is Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceil- 
ing. It is durable, decorative, and the best 
possible to use in school buildings. Those 
who have charge of the erection of new 
buildings should look into the matter. 
Send to H. S. Northrop, 30 Rose street, 
New York, for catalogue. 


At this late day it is scarcely necessary 
to say anything in favor of the teachers’ 
agency as an aid to teachers who desire to 
get just the position that will suit them and 
where they can best suit the school author- 
ities. One of these with a wide patronage 
is the Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
and Chicago. One fee registers at both 
offices. The agency named will give all the 
details. 

& 


The Student’s series long ago proved 
its worth, as multitudes of students and 
teachers could testify. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, have just added to the series 
A History of the Roman Empire, from its 
foundation to the death of Marcus Aurelius 
(27 B C..—180 A. D., ) by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
fellow and tutor of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin. This carefully prepared work, covering 
a period of Roman history which is of all 
periods perhaps the most important, bridges 
the gap between the Student's Liddell and 
the Student's Gibbon. It is well known that 
there has been felt for a long time the need 
of such a history as this for use in universi- 
ties and schools, but nothing has heretofore 
appeared which could reasonably claim to 
fill this much-felt want. The author has 
written directly from original sources and 
has presented in a clear and interesting 
style the political, military, and social his- 
tory of the empire for this period, 


“ Inthe spring a young man’s fancy 
hghtly turns to thoughts of love,” wrote 
Tennyson, but he was rot quite right. The 
young man’s thoughts in spring now almost 
invariably turn to a bicycle; love comes 
later in the season. If he is wise it will buy 
the Imperial bicycle manufactured by the 
Ames & Frost Co., Chicago. A catalogue 
telling all about high-grade Imperals will be 
sent free. 

* 


A fine suit of clothes ora fine gown looks 
out of place if the shoes are not in good 
condition. The ladies have found Brown’s 
French Dressing just the thing they want. 
It will restore the original color and luster 
to the shoes; doesn’t soil the skirts when 
wet. It is just as good for bags, trunks, 
harness, etc.; does not crack or harden the 
leather. Dealers everywhere keep it. 
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(Tasteless) 
will frequently prove 
as effective as a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 
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Mr. A. Flanagan. 


Mr. Flanagan is well known to a vast 
number of American teachers, having de- 
voted himself for many yeats to supplying 
them with books and literature relating to 
the practice of education. His establish- 
ment in Chicago is a great resert for the 
teachers of that city and its surburbs; he 
is justly popular with a wide circle. His 
birthplace was in Ohio; but his parents 
“went west” when he was two years old 
and settled on a farm in Jefferson county, 
Wisconsin. He received his early educa- 
tion in a district school, distant two miles 
from his home. This distance he walked 
twice a day until, when fourteen years of 
age, he attended the village schools of Fort 
Atkinson. Here he completed the high 
schuol course in 1874, and immediately be- 
gan teaching in a district school. For three 
winters he taught in one school, working on 
his father’s farm in the summer. He next 
taught in Fort Atkinson. Having dis- 
covered the value of educational books, he 
was always on the look out during this time 
for the best works, and was on this account 
often referred toby the county superinten- 
dent and officials as probably possessing any 
new work that had been issued. His fellow 
teachers often came to him for educational 
books and helps in teaching, knowing he 
was doubtless the possessor of them. In 
this way, hefound himself selling quite a 
number of educational books. 

In 1877, the publishers of THE PRACTI- 
CAL TEACHER, then owned by W. L. Klein 
& Co., urged him to come to Chicago to aid 
them in their work. Thus was his frst visit 
to a city made. The work being congenial 
he remained with them until 1883 when he 
purchased their books, comprising probably 
a dozen different kinds. He felt, from his 
own experience and intercourse with teach- 
ers, that there was a great need of works 
specially adapted to helping the great mass 
of inexperienced educators. Up to this time 
this class has been overlooked, apparently. 
He began to issue works to meet a want he 
conceived to exist. Promptness in filling 
orders, considerable advertising, and carry- 
ing only such goods as he believes to be of 
value, and careful attention to business have 
been well rewarded, so that now he is in 
correspondence with all parts of the world. 
His list of bcoks, helps and aids now em- 
braces neariy two hundred different works. 
His place of business 262 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, on Saturdays is literally thronged 
with teachers. His clear perception of the 
needs of teachers, when a district school 
teacher himself, has developed into a large 
and growing business. Several years ago 
he became the Western agent of Messrs. E. 
L. Kellogg & Co, and carries a large stock 
of their books. The western world, espe- 
cially, has come to look to him for its supply 
of works bearing on education. 





Eyesight 


“My boy had Scarlet 

Fever when 4 years old. 

leaving him very weak 

and with blood peis- 

oned with canker. 

His eyes became in- 

flamed, his sufferings 

were intense, and for 7 

SS weeks he could noteven 

SS 5 pen ~_ a I began 

Clift , giving hin HOOD'’Ss 

ord Blackman. OA HSAPARILLA. 

which soon cured him. I know it saved hio 

sight, if not his very life.” ARRIE F. BLACK- 
MAN, 2888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
ast’. digestion, cure headache and bili 














Driving the Brain 
at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 3 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods _ that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you -that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N Y. All druggists. 


BOV/NINE 


Surgent General 
Murray used it suc- 








cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 
family. 





says dg gity ase ,gne 


Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 


in the above print, 1s a Self-teaching Reader for 


Its use will result in: 
ad. Correct Pronun- 


children or adults. 

ist. Clear articulation, 
ciation. 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 
—- 4th. The time of learning to read reduced 

y one half. 

Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading 
educators have exprest their decided approval of 
Pronouncing Print. 

The *‘ Hints on Phonic Drill” greatly enhance 
the value of this Primer to teachers. 


Sent Sor 25 Cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 


The live reader of this paper usually writes eer 





times a month to one or more of its advertisers 
mentions it every time. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Every step from primary arithemetic to 
spherical trigonometry is embraced in 
Brooks’ celebrated mathematical series. 
These books are simple and thorough, care- 
fully graded, and always adhered to by 
teachers who have used the books a year in 
their class work. Dr. Edward H. Mazyill, 
has prepared a series to help in the acquire- 
ment of a reading knowledge of the French 
language which is unsurpassed in its line. 
This series consists of a grammar and other 
volumes containing selected works of the 
best French authors, notes, biographies, etc, 
These books may be obtained of Christo- 
pher Sower Co., 614 Arch street, Phil. 


IMPORTANT, 

When visiting New York City, save Bag 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
anion Hotel, o te Grand Centra Depot. 
600 Handsome y Furnished Rooms at $x and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. . Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
on any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 

& Co., Proprietors. 


ce, Ex- 
Grand 


A live paper devoted to the interests of 
school music—that is what the teachers 
waited for long and patiently. At last it 
came in The School Music Review, issued 
by Novello, Ewer & Co., 21 East 17th 
street, New York, and it is a good one, too. 
The constantly increasing interest in the 
subject of musical education is giving this 
magazine a great boom both in public and 
private schools. It has news, editorials, 
articles by those acquainted with musical 
subjects, suggestions to teachers, new mu- 
sic, etc. The music will also be sold sepa- 
rately. Send for a specimen copy. 


a 
During the Teething Period. 


no, Ween ‘8 SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
rHILE TEETHIN of Lag |, for Cr suc 


Saath pe aa, ey aaa 
eve rt of the wor 8 

Winslow's Soothing gl and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Gold medals were awarded to Gillott’s 
pens at the Paris expositions of 1878 and 
1889. They have been before the public 
for fifty years, and have acquired a repu- 
tation for excellence that is world-wide. 
The celebrated numbers 303, 404, 604 E. 
F., 351, 601 E. F., 170. and the other styles 
may be had of dealers throughout the world 
or of Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John street, 
New York. 

s 
BEECHAM’S PILLS are faithful friends. 
a 


Let every aspiring young man or woman 
learn shorthand; for a knowledge of it is 
valuable capital in a business office. The 
Benn Pitman System Of Phonography, as 
taught to hundreds of pupils at the famous 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn, by N. P. Heffley, 
the well known stenographer, may now be 
obtained. Lessons definite and uniferm ; 
peculiarly adapted for class and self-instruc- 
tion. Address, L H. Biglow & Co., pub- 
lishers, 62 Broad street, N. Y. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano EceventH Srreer, © 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, con-ucted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest s; ecimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. Within a 
radious of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 
educational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 








DRY GOODS, 





LEADING LINES 


IN 


WINTER DRESS GOODS 


We have arranged for large sales of 
Fancy Dress Goods during this week. 

Twenty leading lines at special prices. 

Line of Inverness Tweeds. 

Line of Curly Cathcart Cheviots. 

Line of Hair Cloth Crepes. 

Line of silk-threaded Homespuns. 

Line of Highland Kiltings and fifteen 
other lines of the best selected Woolens | 
it is possible to buy. 

All novelties; no repetitions of former 
season’s styles, and not high priced. 


James McCreery & 0, 


BROADWAY @ IIitn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 









TH 
ok HAIRA® SKIN. 
EO 


An elegant Cressing, Prevents 
«i WES, 






baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises anc 


sprains. All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y 


wire 





SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$65.00 £205.00 Improved Oxierd Singer 
‘on fee = reliable, 

and beary wn 


MY 


F 
DEAF 55s. 2. "a0 noises cyaen 


‘ul when all remedies fail. 
ealy by F-Hmoon, 658 Pe h. ¥. Write for book of 








ure relief 


CAEL... 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES."""=:: = aT. iA. 
ee ‘ 





harlestown, Mass. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 








be] ' 

= DRESSING 

= For Ladies’ and Children’s 

= Boots & Shoes. 

te Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Piates, 
os toate ond Wetdas Werk, nontocs eomaaicommane 
| ayy hd es — construction 
Ra ~~ y tactlty tor ‘tt al class of’ fT 8, VE, 


orkmanship. ~~ 1368. 


Dr Wi. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St, N.Y 
OUR NEW 





Columbian 





Catalogue 


of all the Books and Aids in 
teaching is now ready care- 
fully revised to date. Every 
new book is listed properly 
classified. Over 200 appear 
that were not in the last 
edition. It is more than a 
catalogue—it is a reliable 
guide that no 


Normal School, 

Superintendent, 
Principal, 

or Live Teacher 





can afford to do without. 
Sent free if asked for. It’s 
too valuable and too costly 
to send broadcast. Wehave 
every book listed (and many 
more) in stock at best rates 
to teachers. 


B, L, Kellogg & Go,, tisw'voux: 





N, <VUES WED 


8O@ 





6606 





USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 












ever offered, durin; 
with $10, $15, and 

Teas. 

+ me oem, 


RUT LADIE 


Formosa and Amoy, 


GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW Coops 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 
Tea by mail on ay of $2 and this “ad.” 
awaywith $5 orders and wre te 


Ucoreers oréers to gs te. 


Belbs. Fine 
Beautiful ——_ A —- 
The most extraordinary 

China Tea Sets and iampe 
uce our excellent New Crop 
Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 


Young yeon, Guppowder. Sun Sun Chop and 


Gooe m = teas 20c. per ib. Headquarters in United States 


pound of our Sone go fartoer than three 


for 
pues of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation tor se.ling Pure G 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0. Box ase. 31 & 33 Vesey St, N.Y. 
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Renton’s Outlines of English Literature. 


Introduced at the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
$1.00 NET. 


MINTO'S LOGIC. Introduced at Yale. 


$1.25 NET. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 
O not begin the new school year without introducing some of our 
D new and popular text-books. HALE’S STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN will be sure to please all the little ones of the third 
and fourth year grades. Dr. Lowell's tale of the search for the Golden 
Fleece is told in the most fascinating manner and will interest the old as 
well as the young. 
Our best books are too many“to be enumerated here. Our latest 
Catalogue, or Special Price List, or a proposition for introduction and ex- 
change will be sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teachers’ handbook of Paper 
Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL, of Chicago, especially adapted to 
Kindergartens and Public Schools. 


Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school-room, the originality of her ideas in regard 
to the construction ot plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which 
she gives descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value 
to all kindergartners and progressive public school teachers. 


Price, 25 Cents, by mail. Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 
646 Washington Street, BOSTON. 47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
15t Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘NORMAL MUSIC 
COURSE ” by Joun W. Turrts and H. E. Hott. . 


“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation ef each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain a 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget." — Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 











Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years m scraping together ach miserable Latin 
@reck as = t be learned otherwise ity de Befully tb one your. “MILTON. oom — 
Cesar, Cteero, ’ venal , Homer’s Iliad, Gospel - John, and 
Kenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, 61.00. 
and Progressive ‘in Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, 
Boepente Renters eee Prete Amertoan , Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School Hise- 


ete. 
ei pederad eae bterthiicave free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Boake of and Translations arran, 


1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commenter " °rBach "Smo. 








2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 


3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 
Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 





PUINERALS 1S 3neyay..2 ee ort yr 


HOW WHEN TO TEACH, 
A New Method Developed in the School-Room and Adapted to Public School Use. 


Experiments and suggestions by correspondence. Supplies furnished. It will cost 
you but a stamp to send for CIRCULAR. Address, 


MINER H. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


| 
| 
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} 
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Picturesque 


RIE 


Lines. 


SOLID TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
anD CHICAGO, 


VIA 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
OR NIAGARA FALLS. 


Pullman Sleeping Cars 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


BUFFALO, 
NIACARA FALLS, 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
CLEVELAND, 
CHICACO. 


Through Dining Cars Between 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


THE ERIE, 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1893, CARRIED A 
A GREATER NUMBER OF EXCURSION- 
ISTS FROM NEW YORK 


To the World’s Fair 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE, THUS PROVING 
ITSELF TO BE THE MOST POPULAR 
ROUTE 


TO CHICAGO, 


AND TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST 
AND SOUTHWEST. 


THE ERIE IS THE ONLY LINE WHOSE 
TRAINS ARE PROTECTED BY 
BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ENTIRE DISTANCE, NEW YORK TO 
CHICAGO. 


D, I. ROBERTS, 
General Pass Agent, 
New York. 


F. W. BUSKIRK, 
Asst Gen'l Pass. Agent, 
Cuicaco, 


JAMES BUCKLEY, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
401 Broadway, NEW YORE. 





